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A VILLAGE THAT CHOSE PROGRESS* 


by 
SACHCHIDANANDA 


This study tas made. in Kullu, an Oraon village in the 
Mandar C. D, Block of the Ranchi District. The nearest railhead 
Nagjua eight miles south of the village is a small station on ‘the 
Ranchi-Lohardaga metre gauge line, ‘There is no road connecting 
Kalla with Nagjua and one has to walk through agricultural: fielda 
on natrow embankments besides crossing one hillock and two 
streamas. Sons, an important marketplace on the Ranchi-[ohar- 
daga road is nearly ten miles north from the village. This path 
is cut up by two rivalets and one river, the South Koel. The 
village can be reached by Jeap from the Block headquarters at 
Mandar during fair weather, the distance of eighteen miles being 
covered in two hours. During the rains the village is well nigh 
inaccessible and it is extremely difficult to reach any supplies there. 


The choice of this village was dictated by several factors. 
Firstly, the village is still comparatively isolated and removed from 
the main lines of communication. Secondly , it isa traditional 
village and change is not directly visible to casual observer. 
Thirdly, the community feeling in the village is very strong even 
though the fountain head of this unity is not the traditional head- 
man, It isa story of the impact of new ideas and forms on the 
old order of things. It is the forging of a new synthesis between 
the old and the new without any emotional disturbance or 
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turmoil in the inter-group behavioural pattern. It is the saga of 
the eniergence of a new leadership which welcomes development 
activities with open heart and without reservation, 

This is a case study but it may be symptomatic of many 
other villages in tribal India. 

The village consists of 105 families out of which 58 ara Oraon, 
16 are Munda, 1 is Lohra, 4 are Panr and 4 are Mahli, 20 belong 
io other castes and 2 are Muslims, The total population is 568 
out of whom 101 are literate. The total area of the village is 
939.60 acres of which 578.96 is under the plough. 

I. 

+ Culture change is a continuous process, For purposes of 
this study the description of Oraon villages given in the books of 
§. C. Roy has been taken as the bench mark data. Until 
recently there were only throo agonsics of culture change in Kullu, 
There is an old Lower Primary Schoo! in the village which gene- 
tally had « non-tribal teacher, He brought with him alien ways 
and customs, more ar less remained aloof from the villagers whom 
he considered uncultured and below his standard. He never exer- 
eised any influence in village affairs. Consoiously or uncons- 
ciously he made an impact on the life of the young children in his 
charge as they gradually imbibed his values, attitudes and 
habits. As the schooling, however, did not exceed three to four 
years, these newly affected notions wore off to large extent 
leaving faint impressions, Only those boys who went to school in 
other villages after passing the lower primary standard for longer 

‘periods did assume a more lasting air cr refinement. Thus, the 
village school did not serve as a potent insirument of culture 
change. 


The village has eight families of converted Oraan, Chris- 
tianity is not more than three generations old. All the Christians 
in this village belong to G. E. L, Mission. Tt is the oldest mission 
in Chotanagpur, It was the first to Indianise its rank and file 
and there is not a single foreign missionary in its fold, There is 
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no Church in this village. In two of neighbouring villages theze 
are amali Churches. It is there that Christians. from this 
village go for their Sunday service. The pastor in both oases is 
a tribal, He does not visit this village. This mission gives utmost 
freedom to its adherants to follow their own manners atid 
customs. Missionaries have not influenced the general tenor of 
life in the village. Unlike other village there is no mark distine- 
tion between Christians and non-Christians in this village. Nor 
do we find two faotions in the village, one consisting of the Chris- 
tians and the other of the Non-Obristians. 

The annualexodus fo the brick kilns of Cateutta and ta the 
tea gardens of Assam and North Bengal is a more important factor 
of culture change. Every year about one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty men and women go out after the haryesting of paddy 
in November and come back in April or May. In these months 
each person is able to save On the average Rs. 100 aut of which 
he meets his major requirements of cash such as the land revenua, 
clothes, repayment of loans, etc. Sheikh Sabar Ali repaid loans 
to the extent of Rs, 500 left by his father by serving in the brick 
kilns for twelve years continuously. During this period he gave 
his lands for sliare-cropping. Hosen Pahan went out every year 
regularly for twenty-two years. He does not go now aahe does not 
feel strong enough for those arduous jobs. The workin the 
brick kilns ia sq hard that most of them would close down if tribal 
labour ig not available. While returning all people bring not only 
clothes but certain fancy goods. Even if they do not bring any- 
thing, their mental horizon is enlarged and theirlevel of aspirations 
goesup. They see the world outside and this aunual outing 
. relieves them of the monotony. of living in tha villages and many 
people revealed that they go out not because they need money or 
cannot find work at home but because they love theit sojourn 
outside. Anonymity in an alien setting gives them unbriddied 
freedom tp live as they like, 

Most of the villagers. attend weekly markets held in neigh- 
pouring villages. In these markets they soll their surplus produce 
ng well procure articles of necessity like salt, Kerosen > oil, earthen- 
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ware, iron implements, efc. Womenfolf buy cheap trinkets, 
bangies, etc. On one corner of such a market there is a drinking 
booth where there is generally a large crowd. The market is not 
only a place for commercial transactions but for social meet also. 
Men and women meet old friends and make new ones. For 
young lovers the market is a popular rendezvous, Many shop- 
‘keépers come from Ranchi by bus or truck with their wares. ‘The 
Ovaon come into contact with these non-tribal business men and 
gradually learn the language and ways of the latter. The markets 
which are frequented by the people of Kullu are the following :— 


Place of market. Distance and direction from Kutiu. Day on which keld. 


{1) Bons oe 10 miles north. .. Monday. 

(2) Narkopi vet 7 miles east vie Bundey ant Wednes- 
- 3 ay 

(3) Byasi a 3 miles eouth , Friday. 

(4) Silazain sie 3. miles east ‘ag Saturday. 

(5) Bhondra dite 8-miles west re Tuesday. 

(9) Kurkura, oo G miles east wag Thursday, 


| The most effective medium of culture change is the comuu- 
nity development programme, Kullu is situated in an area where 
the programme has been in operation from 1952. During the 
Project period, however, no impact was felt in the village as 
it was situated in an inaccessible corner and the aiea of coverage 
was Very large, It was only when Mandar became a separate 

' Block in 1955 that this village came to be visited by Community 
Development personnel. Silagain, a village three miles east 
of Kullu was made a Village Level Workers’ headquarters. As the 
V. L. W. had difficulty in securing residential accommodation in 
Silagain, the headquarters was shifted to Kullu in 1958. From 
1958 onwards, Kulfu has been the focus of attention of the 
V. L. W. and villagers cas get his help and guidance on any 
matter they like. 


The programme touches mainly the economic and the 
political uspects of culture. Its impactin the economie sphere 
is felt on agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operation, income of 
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people, role of money, etc, In the sphere of political ralations 
the establishment of the statutory Panchayats has affected the 
existing balance of power in the village. Certain social institu- 
tions haya lost their importance and new functionaries have 
gained an accession of prestige. The roles of tha Police, tradi- 
tional Panchayat andthe traditional headman have oe greatly 
affected by the recent changes. 


WI. 


In the social sphere the most significant change has been 
total disappearance of the youth dormitory or the Jonkh Erpa 
and Pel Erpa. Till ‘twelve years back both these institutions 
were active and the Christian Mukhia of the village recalled the 
days he spent in the dormitory. A notable foature of the dormi- 
tory wasthat the membership included not only Qraon, but 
Munda, Gorait, Dusadh, Muslim boys, Thirty girls of the village 
who used to sleep in the house of a widow constituted the Pel 
Erpa. Dances were held almost everyday in the village Akhra 
or dancing ground. The boys used to spend their evening in 
talling stories, solving riddles, singing songs and dancing. Even 
now dancing goes on in the Akhra every alternate evening with 
enthusiasm though the Jonkh Erpa does not exist. 


After sometimz2 dus to apathy and ridieule of ths non- 
tribals people lost interest ia the youth dormitory and its building 
fel] into disuse and disrepair. In recent years the interest in 
youth dormitory has been revived and the Mukhia of the 
statutory Panchayat, Simon Panna has already started construc- 
tion werk on behalf of the Panchayat. The re-appesrarice of 
this useful traditional institution is a welcame feature. 


IY. 


A peep inside a house would reveal the many new things 
the villagers have begun using. Most of the people now use 
ailumininm utensils for cooking food. For plates and dishes 
they have brass utensils. In many houses we find coups and 
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saucers as well aa glass tumblers. Some people haye cane stools, 
othera haye wooden chairs for-sitting. Cots are found in almost 
all houses, Looking glass, combs and-washing soaps are found 
in some houses. Among the new musical instruments mention 
may be made of Shahnai and Gramophone whieh are hired at 
the time of marriage. These daysa good many peopl® gather 
every evening to listen the radio which is kept in the house of 
the Mukhia. There are five evcles in the village. This has incre- 
ased, the mobility of their owners. 


In the economic sphere change has heen most significant 
jn the tealm of agriculture. Formerly people used poor seed. 
They have now been supplied improved seed for various crops. 
Seed multiplication is also going on in the village, the Mukhia 
being an ‘A’ class registered grower. In this village po one 
practised frangplanting method or “Ropa’ in paddy cultivation. 
They are familiar with ‘Bune’ or broadeasting seeds in dry up- 
Yand fields or ‘Lewa’ of broadcasting in muddy fields, Four of 
the cultivators in the villaga have tikea up the Japinsss method 
of paddy cultivation ing small portion of their fields. The 
reasons for the slow progresy of this method are many. The first 
diffiealty ia the lie of the land. Most of the fields are uplands 
whet Water doeg not stay long. Secondly, the cost of the labour 
eraployed at tlie tinte of transplanting is enormous. To thie is 
added the expenditure on the drink party to which all the 
villagers have to be invited on the day ‘Ropa' is done. Chemical 
fertilizers have to be put in the fields in sufficient quantity, This 
requires ready cash which is generally difficult to collect. People 
regard these fertilizers as intoxicants for the soil, The yield 
goes up temporarily. bus ultimately the inherent fertility of the 
soil goes down. Cowdung and compost are different as they 
enrich the soil permanently. 


Among green manures Sanai has proved nigre useful than 
Dhsincha, Four or five cultivators have taken to Sanai now. 
Compest is a popular manure. Jt hag been uged fer a long time. 
Now compost is hoing made on a scientific basis. ‘There are 115 
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compost pits in the village. Some persons like Mundla Ekka 
have undergone a week's training in compost-making. Villagers 
have teken the compost programme in the right earnest as- they 
regard it as the best kind of manure which does permanent 
good tothe soil. The sale of fertilizers is confined ton few 
progressive agriculturists. The number of its users is increasing. 
Between the period 1938 and 1961, 24 maunds of ammonium 
sulphate, 13 maunds of super phosphate, 4 maunds of bone-meal 
and 24 maunds of cakes made of Karanj and Mahva seeds. have. 
been consumed in the village. One or two cultivators @re so 
enthusiastic about fertilizers that they make purchases from 
weekly markets, This year a co-operativ; society has been formed 
in the village. It is a multipurpose society, but its main function 
hitherto has been the.sale of chemica] fertilizers, 


The V. L, W. has introduced some new crops and some friit 
plants. Rainy potato was not known in the village before. Jour 
oultivators have taken it up fhis year. Sugaresne has been 
planted by five persons, Grounduut and sweet peas have sisd 
been introduced by tha Block authorities. Among fruit trees 
mention nay be made of papaya, lichi, mango, guava and lemon. 
Papaya and guava grown in the village are sold in the neigh- 
bouring weekly markets, These new crops and fruits have gone 
a long way in enhancing the income of some agriculturists. 

People are very tardy in taking advantage of the offer of 
the Block authorities for digging irrigation wells. Only two auch 
wells have been dug. One drinking water well has alsn been 
conatrneted. . 


Only four persons keep improved poultry, but it does nof 
seem to have. added to their incéme excapt in a very small way. 
A pedigree buli has been given to the Mukhia from the Block “for 
servicing local cows, 
The main occupation of the villagers continues to be agri- 


culture. Paddy, wheat, maize, sugarcano, gram, spices like 
Dhania and a number of green vegetables are the main crops; 
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A number of subsidiary crafts are carried on in the village, The 
family of Lohars produce all the iron implementa required for the 
village and sell the surplus in the nearby maerkete. The four 
families of Panrs Weave the cloth. Similarly the four families 
of Mahli carry on their traditional craft. Baldeo Ahir and 
Rameshwar Bunia make ‘Sika’ (from ropes) for carrying laacls, 
Halim Sheikh makes tiles which he sells at the rate of Ra 25 per 
thousand, Oraon women make palm leaf mats for their own 
use as Well as for sale. Bamboo-ware such as umbrella, win- 
nowing fan and baskets needed for the villagers are locally pro- 
duced. Everyone knows how to make cots. The Oraon do not 
purchase them inthe market, 


Barier is no longer employed as a method of exchange. 
Tt is, however, possible to purchuse anything with paddy; Végi- 
tables and éarthen utensils are generally paid for in paddy. 
Wages for agricultural labour may be paid in paddy or in eash, 
For hiring a labourer with a bullock, the charge of Rs. 2 per 
day has to be paid in cash. When people goto a weekly market 
they do not take money, but some surplus produce which they 
sell and with the money they get, purchase the things they need. 
The habit of keeping ready money has not yet been formed, Money 
is needed for the purchase of cluth, mustard or kerosene vil, 
pugat, salt, spices, tobacco, biri, soap and soda, cosmetics, coal 
for making bricks, seeds of potato, onion and radish, ete., Tope, 
medicines and cooking utenagils. 


Everyone realises the valne of money and ita importance 
in raising the social stutus of # person. ‘There are five of six 
persons in the village who have been able to prosper and have . 
attained a high status even though they were not well-off in the 
beginning. By perseverance and skilful handling of their 
resources, they have improved not only their economic position, 
but algo their political stature in the affairs of the village. 


Co-operation in agricultural activities is still very mueb in 
vogue, Thie takes two forms, ‘Maddati’ and ‘Badlaiya Maddati’, 
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In Maddati, anyone can fake help from any number of per- 
sons he wants in his fields. In the evening he gives them food 
and rice-beer, No paymant is made and this distinguishes it 
from employment of labourers. In ‘Badlaiya Maddati’ no food or 
rice-beer is served. Thring agrien)tural operations, it is expected 
that all persons would work on each other's fields on on exchange 
basis, 


Vv 


Change inthe realm of belief and ritual are not very 
marked, Thismay be best studied with reference to sacred 
gecgraphy, sacred performances and sacred specialist. The Oraon 
still confine all worship performed on behalf of the entire village 
such as Sarhul to the Sarne or the sacrad grove. Some new places 
of worship are reserved for the newly introduced festivals. Ram 
Navami Puja marking the birthday of Ram is performed in the 
village. It is expected to bring happiness to all the villagecs, 
Associated with it is the taking out ef a procession with the figure 
of Hanuman on flags, It is known as Mahabiri Jhanda proces- 
sion. This festival is very popular in Chotanagpur. 


In the month of Asarh or July, worship is offered to Brahma 
Devate whose seat is said to. be near the Kullu hill, The only 
offering he receives is the milk of a black cow. This worship 
ia supposed to make the villages free from attacks by wild animals 
coming down from tha hill, 


There is a Devi Mandap near the pond in the rillage. On. 
the seventh day of lighted fortnight of the month of ‘Sravana’, 
the Devi is worshipped with the offering of milk and vermilion, 
Later ott a goat.is also sacrificed and portions of the sacramental 
meat are distributed among the villagers. All the familiea con- 
tribute towards fhe expenses of this warship. 


The most. important Oracn featival is the Karma celebrated 
in the month of September. It is mainly a dance festival and the 
enthusiasm of villagers on this oegasion is unbounded, Tribals 
gad nen-tribals vie with each other in mirth, dance and drinking, 
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Durga Puja is performed with great eclat by the tribals and 
non-fribals. ‘Tribal women fast for the whole day. Buffaloes 
and goats are sacrificed in the afternoon and the sacrificial meat 
is distributed among all participants. Some Hindus eall a 
Brahniin resident in the village to perform the worship in the 
traditional way. This worship is expected to keep family mem- 
bers away from any kindof harm. The day following Diwali 
is observed as Kartik. On that day. the cattle are bathed, oiled, 
decorated and worshipped. Some Qraon have also begun obser- 
ving Chattha in the month of November. 


Khalikani Puja is held after the rice harvest. The village priest 
or Pahan sacrifices twelve hens contributed by the villagers. 
Later on smal! pieces of meat are distributed among the people, 
In the month of January, a worship is pérformed to ward off 
small pox epidemic. Even though people are now taking vaocina- 
tion, this worship is prevalent. The boundary deity of the 
vallage known as Pachferwa Devata is worshipped with the sacri- 
fice of twelve hens. Thisis supposed to check the advent of 
epidemics in the village. 


The faith of people in witch finders and spirit-doctors like 


Mati and Ojha is going down with the growth of medical facilities 
in the village. Belief in witcheraft has still a hold on the 
people though they are now ashamed to admit it. About ten 
years back the mother of Hosen Pahan was declared to be a 
witch by the diviner. She was held responsible for the death of 
a viumber of men and animals. She was sevotrely bitten and 
tarned out of the village under the orders of the traditional 
Panchayat, 

The village priest of this village known as the Pahanis a 
Munda, The Pahan is selected every three years through the process 
of ‘Pairnega* from the Pahan lineage. It shows that the Munda were 
the founders of the village from where they were largely displaced 
by. the Oraon. As the Munda were acquainted with the local 

spirits a Munda remained as the Pahan. Besides offering worship 
on behalf of the entire village, he is also ex-officie president 
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of the traditional Panchayat or the Akhra Panchayat. In. 
olden days he was the seoular as well as the sdcerdotal heacinan 
of the village. Tradition was so strong that in a predaniinantly 
Oraon village, a Munda was allowed to remain at the helm of 
affairs. The Pahan enjoys rent free service land. Therais no 
post of Mahto or secular headnian in this village. That such a 
post never existed is shown by the fact that there is no Mahto 
land in this village. The assistant of Pahan is called the Pujar. 
He officiates at the sacrifices in the absence of the Pahan and 
helps him in every Way. ‘I'he third sacred spevialist is the village 
Gorait who isa Mahli. He beats the drum at the time of worship. 
He gets about five sears of paddy from each family evory 


year for his services. 


VI. 


Before the introduction of the statutory Panchayats in 
1952, influence and anthority rested with the Pahan, the 
traditional Panehayat and the village Chowkidar Deman Bam. 
The traditional Panchayat did not have any fixed membership. 
All adult mules of the village could attend its session. All 
disputes were referred to this body which met at tho dancing 
ground of the village. Its president is the Paha. The Pahan 
decided cases with the help and advice of the Pujar and other 
elders of the village. The panishment was generally a fine which 
wae used for feasting and drinking. An analysis of cighteen 
cases decided by the traditional Panchayat during recent years 
reveals tlie following kinds of cases :— 


(a) Arising out of moral offences r 1B 
(b) Clash between two persons of the same village 4 
(ce) Poisoniug ne fe ‘ 
(d) Clash between persons belonging to two villages... 1 


Total w «18 
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In almost all these cases either cumpromise was effected 
between the disputanis or fines levied on the culprits. In all 
cases of moral offences heavy fines were imposed and only then 
the sexual union was sanctioned by the Panchayat. There were 
two cases of marriage between an Oraon and a Munda and 
one of marriages between an Oraon and an Ahir girl. 


The new statutory Panchayat did not have  jurisdiotion 
over social offences, So the Akhra Panchayat continues to hold 
sittings when such cases comes up. 


The other person who wielded influence and power in the 
village was Deman Rain, the Chowkidat. He is the lowest repre- 
sentative of the Police. Itis his duty to report ajl happenings 
to the Police-Station at Mander when he goes there for his 
weekly attendance, He used to entangle many pergons in the 
village in fictitious cases and was instrumental in bringing 
Policemen +o the village for fleecing people. Ho was an engine 
of operession and prided in the reflected glory of the Police whom 
he represented. People were afraid of the Police and in olden 
days the sight of the red turban made peaple flea from the. village. 
There were many cases in which the Police threatened 
ta arrest people. It was only on heavy payment that they were 
saved, Certain peopla were fnanciatly ruimed by the machin- 
ations of the Police. It was possible for Deman Ram to got 
auything dene by threatening to invite the Police, 

Change began in 1952 with the formation of the statutory 
Panchayat. In that election one Yogendra Purani, 4 Brahman 
of this village and Simon Panna, an educated Christian Oraon 
became members of the Panchayat executive. In the Judicial 
wing Santosh Panna and Mahesh Ram, a Harijan were elected. 
In 1955 besides Yogendra Purani and Simon Panna, Manga 
Qraon and Shaikh Sabar Ali enteréd in executive. Being an 
educated Oraon, Simon Panna was able to pull his weight with 
the villagers which was not possible before. In the third 
election in 1960 he was elected Mukhia of the Panchayat 
consisting of eight villages. In the next executive, the traditional 
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headman of the village, the Pahan also camein. Shaikk Sabar 
Ali ashrewd backward Muslim and Murta Wkka, an Oraon ex- 
Army man also figured in the executive. The Shaikh had lived 
in Calcutta working in brick kilns for twelve long years. The 
Pahan had all the weight of traditional authority and prestige, 
Murla Ekka was widely travelled man and was respected by 
all. ‘These three for reasons of their own hitched their wagons 
to the rising star, the new Mukhia. 

The first man to be affected by the new sot up was the 
Chowkidar. Hefound that he could not call the Police at the 
slightest pretext. Ordinary disputes were taken to the statutory 
Panchayat. People did not haye to go to courts for minor 
things, Simon Panna exhorted people to shed their fear of the 
Police and not to offer them illegal gratifications. For sonte- 
time the Chowkidar tried to incite people against Simon 
and remained aloof and suilen. Simon, however, always displayed 
friendly behaviour towards his erstwhile adversary. The 
Chowkidar has now come round and accepted the present schome 
of things, He has started co-operating with the. Mukhia, 


Whenever the Block authorities introducé new measures 
the Mukhia is the first person to acceptthem. Ho was the 
first man to use chemical fertilizers in his fields. After some- 
time others followéd suit. He was also the first to begin Japanese 
method of paddy cultivation in his fields. Later on others took 
ic up. Formerly when Block Extension Qfficers came to the 
village, they were viewed with distrust and indifference and 
people were adverse to accept any schenie even though during 
the Project poried many things were offered tree or for meagre 
contribution. Now under the Mukhia's Jeadership, they Wete 
taking up developnient schenies suited to their needs and 
resources. 

Earlier people had to go to Mandar, the Block headquarters 
for the revéuue or mutation cases. The Mukhia invited the 
B.D. O. with his staff to cemp in the village for three days, 
The cases Were settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. Due 
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to his influones with the Block staff the Mulhia has gained an 
accession of prestige. He is always ready to oblige others with 
ativics or help even if it might necessitate going to Mandar or 
Ranchi. The Sarpanch of the Panchayat, Ismail Shaikh of the 
neighbouring village of Byasi is. jealous of the new importance of 
the Mukhia, His complaint is that the Mukhia does not allow 
cases to come up before the judicial wing of the Panchayat and 
settles them himself informally. The result is that since 1956 
till date only four cases have come up before the Panchayat. 


The Panchayat runs a graingola from which paddy is 
loaned out to needy persons for aeed for consumption. at a low 
rate of interest. Formerly, peopie had to run to money-lenders 
for this purpose. Since 1954, the Panchayat has been entrusted 
with the collection of land revenue, During the year 1960-61, 
it collected more than Ra. 4,000 on this account, This year 
due to new mutation and rent fixation, land revenue of this 
Panchayat is expected to go up to Rs. 6,000, The Pancha 
isentitled to receive a commission of 10 per cent on its total 
colleétion. Since May, 1956 the management and protection of 
68 squire miles of forest has also been handed over to the 
Panchayat. 


The Panchayat has been active in the sphere of public 
health. In the year 1959-60, 213 people were inoculated against: 
cholera and 142 people were vaccinated against small-pox in 
Kullu. Six wellsin the village were also cleaned with D. D, 'T, 


Through the efforts of the Panchayat a post office has been 
opened in Byasi, a village three miles from Kullu. The 
villagers are greatly benefited due to this, This Panchayat 
has also got aradio fromthe Public Kelations Department by 
paying Rs. 10850 nP. 

All the people in the village are very happy with the 
improvenients in the village and take pride in the fact that it is 
man from Kulju who is at the helm of affairs in the Panchayat. 
They are grateful to the Mukhiya for giving them ponds, bunds 
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and roads, The Y. L. W. and the Panchayat Sevak work under 
his direction, He gets full co-operation from them in all ways, 
No factions exist in the village. Sinton Panna ia the undisputed 
leader of aj] communities, tribals, converted and unconverted, 
Hindus and Muslims, 

Peopla of Kullu have voted in two general elections. In the 
first election not even 30 per cent of the electorate went to polls, 
In the second general elections people had been asked to vote for 
the party of ‘Adivasis’ or Jharkhand party. They turned up in 
large numbers. They lad been asked to put their ballot papers in’ 
the box marked with the figure of the cock. But when they 
went inside the polling booth most of them became nervous and 
dropped the ballot papers here and there. A large number of ’ 
votes wore cancelled on this account. The people did not know 
the significanee of the vote and why they were voting for the 
cock, No villager of Kullu except the Mukhia has sean the 
M. L, A. elected in 1957 from this area. Neither do they know 
his name, YForthe next general election, nobody has visited 
the village up till now. Neither the Congress nor the Jharkhand 
party seam to care for this area. Enlightened people in the - 
village have realised that the person they elected in 1957 has been 
of no servicoto them. On the other hand they feel that the 
Government is doing a great deal for their uplift. Very few 
persons know the name of Gandhiji. More people know the name 
of Pandit Nehru. He is the person responsible for all that ia 
being done by the Block. Jaipal Singh, the Adivasi leader is not 
known. His party is known by the sign of ‘cock’, The local M. L. A. 
is not known. No one knows the name of any Bihar Minister. All 
of them know the B, D. O. and most of them recognise him. 


There has been a general rise in the level of aspirations of 
the people in the village. This is due fo increased outside 
contact and increased literacy, hearing of the radio, etc. Most 
of the villagers want to keep enly one son on agriculture. For 
othera they want jobs according to their qualifications, People 


are prepared to go out and Work as peons in offices or ag clerks, 
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One of the respondents felt that a teacher or clerk's jab was 
better than that of a lawyer, B. D. 0, or Sub-Inspector of Police, 
Some people want to improve their agriculture, buy more land. 
According to them their future lies in the village. 


Vil, 


In wiy experience Kullu is one of the few villages in tribal 
Bihar where community life has not been disrupted due to the 
impact of modern chances. Whatever factions there were before 
have all disappeared and the. village presents a picture of unity, 
This has been possible due to the progressive leadership of Simon 
Panna and the co-operation he is receiving from thé authorities 
of the Mandar Block. This is also due to the fact that the 
traditional leadership and traditional institutions like the Akhra 
Panchayat. have not been destroyed but integrated in the fabric 
of new development and progress. Even those institutions that 
have recently disappeared like the youth dormitory are sought 
to berevived. It willserve asa community centre in addition. 
to performing the traditional functions of the youth dormitory 
among the Oraon. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HOS OF SARANDA 


by 
R. 0. DHAN 


1, Isvronvarton—(a) Ho creed, 
(4} Categories of gods and spirit beings. 


(c} Their relationships with the human 
heings. 


2. PRIESTHOOD, 

3. Rirvats—(e} Forma of ritual. 
(6) Ritual calendar, 
(c) Fimetion of ritual, 


INTRODUCTION, 


The Hos like any other tribes else where believe that the fate of 
: the individuals and their community depends. on their relationships 
with the unseen forces which intervette human affairs. Men may 
please or offend these unseen forces by the manner in which they 
hehave towards one another and by the way in which they 
observe moral norma of the socieby. If they pleasé them the 
mystical powers exercise a beneficial influence on their lives and 
if they offend them then these powers punish by sickness, death 
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or other natural calamities. By sacrifices and prayers, they 
appeal to the gods and deities and try fo keep up a good relation- 
ship with these mystical powers. 


Thus the religion of the Hos would here mean all their beliefs 
and practices inyolying commu nication with these mystical powers 
through prayers and sacrifices and thus keeping up a good rela- 
tionship with them and thereby fortifying the community against 
the external dangers. 


CATEGORIES OF GODS AND SPIRIT BEINGS. 


The Hos believe that they ara surrounded by a host of mys 
tical powers, as many a& those hills of Saranda Division, These 
mystical powers are known as the ‘Bongas’, To the Hos mind, 
the term ‘Bonga’ denotes a power, a foree which pervades all 
space. It has no fixed shape or form and, therefore, can take any 
form or shape. The conception of ‘Bonga’ by the Hos is similar to 
that of the Mundas ag described by Father Hoffmann, ‘“Bongas are 
those living beings which though firmly believed in as existing and 
influencing us for good or evil, can neither be seen nor heard nor 
percieved; though fluttering about everywhere, they are so far as 
sense perception goes, just as if they were not, These mysterious 
beings are believed to wield infinence for good ar evil over men 
and their affairs.’ ! 

The earth is full of such bongas or mystical powers constitu- 
ting a world of their own inhabiting the same earth as ae They 
are not derived from human beings although they have same 
human qualities, that is they have awareness, intelligence and 
some of the sensitiveness of men, Since the Benge Sate ans 
qual strength, they are often jealous of one another. These bongas 
are believed to inhabit mostly the inanimate parts of nature, viz., 
mountains, hills, rocks, treas, water courses, forests or any caneba: 


ral features and so forth. These bongas are categorised in acco- 


dance with their power and influence they exercise on human 
beings. We shall discuss these in their heirarehical order 


~ Y, Hoffmann J—Enryolopaciia Mundariea, Vat, IT B, P, 012 and G14 
4 14 5 . 
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The supreme god is the Sing-bonga, who is believed to be ail 
good, omniscient. omnipotent, He is the oreater and master of 
all things animate or inanimate. He has created the earth and is 
the life giving force to all the animals and plants, He causes 
the. growth of plants, brings raig, storm, hail, food and eold. Ha 
has created the sun and the moon to give light to the world. He is 
the one who causes human beings to be born, to live and die, 
Men Jive on the earth and the jungles created by Sing-bonga. This 
is why he is regarded as the highest god, He is said to dwell in 
the sky but he is Present always and everywhere, Wherever and 
whenever men ‘sre in trouble, he is called upon and he responds 
to them, He sees everybody and everything on earth, but-he is 
hidden and cannot be seen. He is personified as old man as he 
occasionally makes himself yisible in dreams as an old man with 
flowing white hair and beard, dressed all in white and sometimes 
mounted on a white horse. In the story of creation of the first 
man and wowan, he is addressed by the couple as ‘Aja Burha’ 
meaning old grandfather. Thue ho ia revered as 4 benevolent old 
grandfather. Ho is the only bonga who is regatded ag true 
god and to whem sacrifices are offered simply to venerate him out 
of gratitude, although at times sanrificees are offered to 
propitiste him. He is believed to have existed in the 
remotest times (nannam jugjuguate) and will exist for ever 
(jotomjugu). He is regarded as pure bonga (roabarigeas) 
and, therefore, accepts the sacrifices which are pure and 
white, such ss smoothed feathered white fowls and white 
goats. These are reserved for him and may not be offered ty any 
other bongs, This conception of Sing-bonga as.pure, eternal and 
all powerful god ig universal among the Munda tribes as. Father 
Hoffmann records ‘'that a Munda Pahan begins hia sacrifices to 
Sing-bonga with a short address—‘Netalan Singhonga ; or he Sir- 
maron Singhonga, daibi raja, talekam turtana, Dailekam hasur- 
tana, dirileka kurambtenta, parangaleka suputema” (translation) 
Q friend Singbonga | or O Singbonga thou art on high, divine 
king ; thou risest pure white as milk, and settest creamy white 


as curds ; thou hasta chest as hard as atone fi. e, thou art eter- 
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nal), thou hast arms as thick and strong asa paranga lead (i. ¢.) 
thou art all pewerful]’’.' 


He is all good bonga and does not want the offerings of men 
like the ordinary bongas. He ia believed to protect men and 
always do things which are beneficial to mankind. If at all he 
allows the calamities to fall upon men, itis only to punish them 
for failure of observance of the moral codes of the society. 


The next inhierarchy are the ancestral spirits known as the 
Qaa Goi and Herten Ko. Oau Gov are ancestors of the paternal 
clan and the Horten Ke are the ancestors of affines that is the 
ancestors of the mother’s clan, wife’s clan, brother’s wife’s clan, 
and sister’s husband's clan. These ancestral spirits are respoasi- 
ble for the well-being and security of their descendants and t)ere- 
fore they follow them wherever they go in order to keep a watch 
and to protect them. They are also interested in the preservation 
of the clan property which had been handed over to the present 
generation by them and must be handed on to the descendants of 
future generation. Therefore, they are believed to dwell in the 
village and in the houses of their descendants. These ancestral 
apirits look after the land and cattle of their descendants. So 
much so that they even accompany the Gonong cattlo (cattle 
which are taken to the bride’s people by the boy's father for 
payment of bride-wealth) ag far aa the bride's villago and remain 
there until Gonong has been settled down and the Gonong cattle 
have been handed over to the girl’s people. As soon as this 
ceremony! over, one representative from each sicle will take a 
leaf cup of rice-beer and pour libations to their own ancestors. 
If these Horten Ko spirits are neglected by the girl’s peo ple, they 
get offended and are likely to cause illness tothe girls people 
because they have failed to extend hospitality to them by not 
making any offerings to them, even though they know that these 
Horten Ko spirits have come there along with the Gonong sattie, 
Meanwhile, if any one falls ill then the bride’s péople will en quire 
by culling out the names of the ancestors of the bridegroom. 


—s. 


i, Hoffmann, J.—Encyclopaedis Mundarica, Vol. XII, PB, 3978, 
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When the Horten Ko spirits who are responsiblefor the ilmess 
have been identified, a day is fixed and the Horten Ka are inform- 
ed that on such and such date offerings will be male to them, 


When the descendants are sick or in trouble the Oaa Goi 
and Horten Ko come to attend them and they are requested to 
remove the illness. When the killi (clan) rules are violated, the 
ancestors are bolieved to be unhappy, for example when some one 
belonging to different clan enters the Ading! they get offended 
wud cause trouble. There is no special day fixed up for worshipp- 
ing fhe ancestral spirits: They are remembered everyday, At 
every meal before the family takes thoir food, offerings of rice and 
curry are mada to the ancestor spirits asa token of gratitude, 


The nextin imporianes are the Hata bongas that is the 
village deities. There are five village deities, viz,, Desawuli Maha- 
bura, Chandora, Joherburu, Chatomburu, Narsingpal and Rajaberu 
Tin Siman Jeteyapawi. Desauli ia considered asa benevolent 
bongs and is believed to guard and protect the Hos from dangers 
from outside, buch as epidemics and sirange evil spirits which 
often visit them, Desauli gives rain, averts bail storms and other 
calamities and is also the god of harvest. Ithas a fixed abode 
eithor under a tree or on a slab of stone situated somewhere near 
the village boundary. Jahera-bure is the village deity which 
resides in the village grove or jahera. Sheisa benevolent hanga 
and protects the Hos from all kinds of calamities and looks after 
the welfare of the people in general. She gives wealth, prosperity 
and success to the people. Chandora or tho moan bonga, is a yory 
sympathetic bonga and is supposed tu bo the wife of the Singbonga. 
Chatombury Narsing pat js the master on: salt opie, baueas of the 
hten the people and harm them in rarious. ways. 


ostilo spirits sud keeps them under check, In 
{Pat) on all sides and 


village which frig 
Tt controls these h 
Savanda the villages are surrounded by hills 
each Eat or bill is the seat of a Pat bonga. There are as many 
Pat bongas as there are hills in Saranda. Since these hills form 


ng is a place inside the house whore tho ancestsrs of the Comily aro 
1. AUS rally sheltered, 
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natural barriers for the villages, these Pat bongas are also believed 
to keep a watch on the people from the hills. Rajabera Tin Sinan 
Jeleyapawi is the village deity believed to reside at a place where 
the boundaries of three villages meet. It is responsible for the 
removal of epidemics. It is customary in Chotanagpur that dur- 
ing epidemic the villagers clean the whole village and throw away 
the refuse and broken pots, etc., outside the village boundary and 
thereby drive away the epidemics out of the village, 


The Guru bongs is grouped in the same category as the Hatz 
bongas (village deities). Guru bonga is the teacher deity who 
imparts knowledge to the Deowan, the medicine man of various 
herbs and medicines and their formulas. The Hos do not believe 
that all the diseases and epidemics are caused by the malevolent 
spirits, 1s they recognise that these may be due to natural causes 
ov the negligence of the people. 


The fourth group of bongas m the hierarchy are the Mearang 
bonga and the Saer bongs who.are the clan gods and the Gara- 
bongs or Nage-era who is tho river goddess, Marang bonga is the 
clan deity ofthe Hos. Each killi worships this god and has 
given their own names to this bonga, for example, the Purti killi 
call him Disw Marrang bonga. Sinku, Lahuri, Guiya, Babonya, 
Chatomba and Chatar killis call him Katw Maeranz bonga. Dorai- 
buru killi callghim Disum Dukw Marang bonga. Angaria killi and 
its sub-clans Jonko and Suri killis have given the name of Kolai- 
bury Marang bongat. Whereas Champia killi which has more than 
12 exogamous sub-clans iu Saranda worship him as. Matrang 
Bonga. 

Saar borge is sapposed to be the wife of Marang bonga, Both 
these deities were discovered by two brothers while hunting, 
when these spirits revealed themselves as their clan pods and 
were subsequently invited by the two brothers to stay with them. 
Go the deities stayed with them and before they disappeared they 
told the brothers, if they make offerings to them and worship 
them in the manner prescribed by the deities, then thay will 
bless the people with wealth and prosperity. Special offerings are 
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made by each diili soon after the grains have been removed 
from the thrashing floor te their houses. They are approached 
before. harvest in case the crops fail or something goes wrong 
befora the harvest, 

Gara bongt.is believed to dwell in the rivers, streams, 
chuan (springs}, tanks or where there is water and that is why 
the deity is known as Nage-ere, Thestory of the discovery of 
Nage-ere begins like this: Once upon a time about twenty to 
twenty-five boys and girls went toa dance toa distant village. 
While returning they were crossing a stream called Kudaiker 
ghat, when all of them were suddenly swept away by the 
stream Which had very little water init, They were carried 
away down stream 0 # Whirlpool known as Barai-ehir where all 
of them were drowned. The Hos believe that the bays and the 
girls were taken away by the river goddess and therefore, 
Nage-era began ta be worshipped, She is specially worshipped 
during the Afaghe festival when the young boys and the girls 
from one village go to other villages for dancing. While offerings 
of fowla are made to her, she is particularly reminded about 
the incident and is invoked to take care of the people and their 
cattle as well as the wild animals which go near ths water courses. 


Te last group comprises Bandh éongé and the Dangri 
éongas who are the mischievous spirits and are therefore, cate- 
gorised together. Both these hostile spirits act eratically ond 
unpredictably. Bandh bongs is believed to inflict serious harm 
by causing fever and diseases like leprosy! or making the 
elhildren deformed. Dangri bongas are the witches who come 
out to danee and worry people during the nisht, They appear 
in the shape of wild animals and frighten people and particularly 
the children by causing nightmares and making them ery 
thraughout the night. When people are travolling by night 
special offerings are made to prevent them from causing harm. 
Resides this pstiodical offerings, sacrifices of black chickens are 
made to appeal te them to abstain from mischief. 


I. Thoro are quite 9 few cases of tapraay around Tirilposi in southern part of 


farantda, 
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These are the principal bougas or spirits worshipped by the 
Hos, we shail now discuss their relationships with the human 


beings, 


The system of beliefs and practices of the Ho society have 
gradually evolved, and have been organised to face the unknown 
dangers which confront the Ho community in thelr day to day 
life, and also to restore confidence tothe minds of the eammu- 
nity aa wellas the individuals when itis shaken by crisis and 
dangers, 


The Hos do not attribute everything good oy evil to 
mysterious impersonal powers and forces, They too recognize 
that nataral causes and conditions as well ag human efforts 
may ordinarily produce definite desired results. Yet, there are 
moments When their beliefs in natural causes are shattered and 
their efforts and industries mysteriously frustrated through 
unseen adverse forces. In order to avert such unseen forces or 
to noutralise the ill-effects when they actually occur, the people 
tum to religious rites and practices. Thus the Hos believe that 
hard work makes. the crops grow, but af the same time the 
village deities may also help the crops grow, and that certain 
kind of ilfness ig caused by eating wrong kind of food, while 
others may be due to malevolence of evil spirits, ete. Cons- 
equently the bogus and the spirit beings exercise & mystical 
sule over the life, prosperity, and well-being of mankind. There- 
fore the Hos consider it essential for every individual, family, 
clan and the community as a whole to maintain good and 
harmonious relationships with these mystical powers. They 
seek to establish good relationship by way of prayers, appeals, 
offerings and aserifices at given intervals as well as on particular 
occasions when risks ate involved or when they apprehend 
danger or when they are actually involved into danger, At 
each entry into a new stage of the life of the individual and at 
every. stage of their cconomic life, unknown risks and dangers 
ate involved. Therefore the society has evolved religious rites 
pnd ceremonies, to enstre safety and prosperity at evory new 
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stage in the cycle of the economic persuits of the uozmmunity. 
Thus all the religious rites and ceremonies of the Hos mark the 
chief erisisin the life of the individuals and the edmmunity, 
Thia is well shown in the annual ocyela of the festivals 
of the Hos. The main festivals held between Apriland December, 
viz., Heranga, Heroanga, Baleoh and Jomnawa festivals are centred 
round their agricultural activities, WWeranga is celebrated when 
they ate about to sow seeds in their fields. Heroanga is celebrated 
just before weeding, Batsoli when the Gondli (a kind of millet) 
is about to ripe, and Jomnawa before harvest. During all these 
festivals special offerings are made to the earth and to the village 
bonagas, This shows man’s dependence on earth for fertility of 
the soil and on the rain for his Hvelihood and the dependence of 
alithese in turnon the mystical powers of the earth deity and 
the village deities, The chief aim through all these rites and 
ceremonies of the festivala is to appeal for the beneficience and 
protection of the earth and village deities in the farming season, 


When the harvest has been gathered, thanks giving festivals 
will follow, such as Oteilee festival occurs in January, when 
special offerings of rice-beer are tnade to Mother Earth. The 
priest, while making sacrifices pours rice-beer and prays—‘‘As 
we had rice-beer this year, may we hope, we will have abundance 
of it the following year". Otbeilee is followed by Maghe festival 
whieh is celebrated jn February—March. This festival is held 
after the harvest of winter crops, mostly grams and oil seeds. 
Therefore, it is athnnksgiving festival to Sing-bonga, village deities 
and to the ancestors and also to mother earth, held at the end of 
the agricultural year, Thie festival is held during the period 
when everyone has sufficient to eat ond drink. Consequently, 
elaborate ceremonies are held to show man’a gratitude for the 
orops that the soil, under man’s labour, has ytelded, and for the 
children and cattle which have inoreased during the year and 
also for the protection and welfare granted to men by the Sing- 
bonga, ancestora and earth deity and the village deiti¢s. Baa- 
Parab marks the end of anntal festivals. Itis oelebrated in the 
niiddle of March, when Sal and Mahuo flowers bloom, so itis « 
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spring festival. This is a genoral thanksgiving ceremony to all 
the important bongas of Saranda Division which are said to be 
16 in number. It often continues for three to four days, and 
elaborate ceremonies are held when the whole community 
participates to seelk and to mobilise the good will of all the 
bongas to bring health, wealth and prosperity to all the people 
in Saranda Division. 


PRIESTHOOD. 


The leadership in the traditional Ho socieby is the monopoly 
of the aristocrats of the localised sub-clan withina village and 
the affiliated lineages are debarred from holding chiefship being 
non-khunthattidars of the village, Thus authority is vested in 
the aristocratic or khuntkattidar’s lineage of the localised sub-clan 
within a village, Authority inthe khuntkatti lineages. comprises 
two offices, the Deori, (the village priest) and the Jfunde (the 
secular head). Great prestige and respect is attached to the status 
of the: Deori and the Munda, The first priestship is traditionally 
vested in one of the ruling ehicf's (Manki) younger brothers who 
must not be his prospective successor. The future chiefs will 
always be selected from the lineal descendants of the chief. 
Similarly the future priests should always be from the descen- 
dants of the first priest which may not be lineal. 


A Deori must have the status of full adult, that is he must 
be married when he assumes his post. The method of selecting 
a Deori is as follows :— 


When the Deori dies or if the Deori has become very old and 
wishes to relinquish his post, the elders of the village get together 
and decide that a new Deori should be selected. A day is 
fixed when the village Deowan (medicine man-cum-diviner) will 
select his assistant among the bachelors, A young bachelor whe 
is known to be particularly seusitive to supernatural influence 


1. Dhan R. O.—Tho Hos of Sarande, “Bulletin of Bihar Tribal Research Inatitute” 


Vol. IIT, No. 1, 1981, Pp. 44, 61—63, 
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is elected. Ho is known as Subudbati Chela. The Deowan will 
draw the following igure with termeric :— 


0 0 0 0 O-——heaps of arwa rice 
a representing candidates 
_ Position of eligible for Deoriship, 
Sulubati Chelax —' | 0 | 
Sukubati‘-—-—> Position of the Guru bonga 
ritual stiok who is suposedta guide 
the Sukubati. 


x 
Pasition of Deowan. 


Deowan will pray to the Guru bonga and to the village bongas 
saying : “Now that we have assembled together to select a 
Deori—will you (gods) select the persan."* ‘The bongas will take 
their own timo in selection, as the name of the would be Deori 
is not disclosed immediately after the prayer is over. Sukubati 
stick may lead the Sukubati Chela all round the village and come 
back without pointing at any individual, Saukabati Chela who 
is supposed to be guided by the bougas, will point at one of the 
heaps representing the candidates and then also point out the 
jndividual to meke it.clear. The Hos.say that with the exception 
of the Deowan, no one kuows the names of the candidates 
represented by those heaps. Therefore, the ritual stick must 
also identify the individual. To confirm this Sukubati Chela 
will also proceed to the village led by the deities and will stop at 
the door of the person, who has been selected. If the man refuses 
to be Deori the belief is that he will die, as the village deities will 
be displeased because he did not accept their offer. 


If the individual accepts Deorisbip then his assistants will be 
selectod. The Deowan will draw another figure exactly like 
foro with the. termeric powder and will take the sane’ position 
ae Sukubati Chela will stand with his stick in the same 
eee the whole éerexiony will be repeated and 


fore i and : 
place 88 a agsittants called Jomsems will he selected. The 
two oF 
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number of Jomsems who will assist the Deori will be decided by 
the village bongas. If the individuals selected to be the Jomsem 
of the new Deori refuse to accept the deities’ offer then thoy will 
die. The author was told that there had been a case in the 
village Jamkundia about sixteen years back. Chander Munda’s 
eldest son, Guru Deogam was selected to be one of the Jomsems 
and he refused to be one. People say that he also refused to 
observe the taboos and ate the things he was not supposed to eat. 
being a Jomsem. Within a week he died offever. This was 
verified by performing Sukubati Puja and were told by the village 
deity because the man refused to accept her offer she was displea- 
sed, Offerings were made to the village deity but she could not 
be appeased and the man died. 


The selection of Jomsems is followed by the ceremony of the 
selection of the Namachatus and Orang Sakea. Namchatus are 
the neighbours of the Deori who will fast along with the Deori 
during great festivals. Orang Sakoa is the man who blows the 
horn while Deori offers sacrifices. The whole ceremony will be 

repeated again and one Orang Sakoa and the Nainachatus will 

be selected. The number of Namachatus will be decided by the 
deities, If the Orang Sakoa and the Namechatus refuse to accept 
the offer, they will not die but their crops will fail, People say, 
whenever, some one has refused the offer his crops have failed that 
year, and he has been compelled to accept the post the following 
year, Thus it is believed that the selection of these officers rests 
in the hands of the supernatural beings, so that the leadership 
has a ritual backing. 

The services of the Jomsems, Namachatus, and Orang Sakoa 
terminate when the Deori retires or dies. Kyery time a new Deori 
is selected, new officials are also selected, Traditionally Deori 
should be changed after every seven years, but this will ane 
depend on the will of the deities. People say even if the villagers 

are not satisfied with the Deori, no one may lay hands on him 
because his very life is sacred. If a Deori serves from his cit 
till he dies then he is revered by all. When he dies Sakoa (horn) 
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will be blown throughout the night and the following day till the 
dead body is buried. ‘The idea is that all the Village deities, hill 
Spirits and ancestors and other bongas are being informed that 
the Deori is dead and they must come and see him when he is 
buried. After the funerary rites all the villagers Will take their 
purificatory bath and the Sakoa will be washed and brought back 
to Jaherkanda house where it is kept. 

The function of the Deori is to perform rituals during all the 
feztivals and on occasions when the individuals and the commn- 
nity are threatened by mystical pawers. For each festival he 
required ¢ — 


3 to. § seers of rice se for sacrificial meal, 
14 maunds of rice at for tice-beer, 
1 ta 3 fowls ws for sécrifica. 
4 seer of termeric whe for sacrifice, 


for cooking sacrificial 
meai and for brewing 
rice-beer, 


¢ new pots 


for the Deori who 
wears them while 
performing ritual, 


In olden days when thoy had plenty, Deori alone used to 
poar alf the eost, bub today the villugors contribute towards the 
Puja expenses, Tar his services, his ficlds are ploughed by alk tho 

‘iacers on the day Heranga festival is celebrated. If the priest 
ss + a Jaherkands Owe (a small hut where all the things 
oe ae a gaorifice are kept), then the villagers will help him 

1 


set ‘id one. This Jaherkanda but has two rooms. The inner 
o bu . 


ro herkanda, {a pot in which rice-beer 
s00i ss ee ah a RTE (a small pot. where sacrificial 
for offering ee Jaherganta, sabasali (knife), sakoa (horn), 
rice-beer af aie is ati od up betore brewing, new pots in which 
a mat aa W a ne siecadee are kept, The pets are changed 
ae eae Jomnawa festival (enting the first upland 
r 


2 pieces of cloth 


every yes 
F ice}. 
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No one extept the clan members of the Deori are allowed to 
enter Deori’s Ading. Because members of other clans are congi- 
dered to be ritually unclean as they donot fast during the 
worship. The members of priestly killi are supposed ta fast 
along with the Deori during the festivals and also expected to 
observe oll the taboos that is they are not supposed to take things 
which sre tabood for the Deori and his officials, The day 
rituals are performed no ono is allowed to enter Deori’s Ading 
except the Deori, Jomsems and the Namachatus, Deort, Jontsems 
and the Namachatus must always belong to the priestly killi 
(clan), becatse only they can enter Dexti’s Ading which is a saered 
place. Once a month Jomsoms must see that all the pots and the 
things kept in the Ading are clean, Jf a wasp builds its nest 
inside the pot, the balief is that the cattle as well as the people 
Will be killed by the tigers. IPfa rat falls into one of the pots and 
dies, then the belief is that some grave calamity will fall upon 
them a3 ¢he sacred pots have bren polluted due to the negligeace 
of the priest and his officials, The Deori ancl his officials will 
dream about the forthcoming calamity and immediate steps will 
be taken by the Deovi to hold a jpurification ceremony. Deori will 
take few pieces of bark from the mango tres and a kind of plant 
called gata-serom ( 2 sweet scented plant) and pound them tage- 
ther aud dilute them in termerio water. A white cock will be 
sacrificed to the Sing-bonga, and he will be appealed to protect 
the whole community. Then the holy water will be sprinkled 
inside the Jahéerkanda owa (hut) and inside the Deori s howse and 
his eattle-shed to purify the whole place which has been polluted, 
After this ceremony, whole village will be considered clean and 
the forthcoming danger may be averted, or the epidemic or any 
Galamity Which has already set in, will disappear. 


Thus Deori has « sacred association with all the bongas and 
with the ancestars which give him ritual power. Therefore he 
wust keep himse}f clean and pure and for this he has to observa 
certain rvles of conduct. For instance he must take purificatory 
bath before evory ritual and his and his official’s clothes and the ir 
houses must be cleaned before they take partin the ritual. The 
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day the ritual is performed, Deori and his officials must fast 
until the sacrificial ceremony is over, after which they can take 
beer and food in other's houses. Besides they have to abserve 
certain taboos. For example after the Oteiles festival which 
marks the end of the agricultural season, Daori and his officials: 
ate not permitted to take gram, parched rice or any of the 
seasonal frnits Hke Gungu and Koijnar. The reason being that 
these seasonal fruits anc produces will be offered to the bongas 
during the fortheoming Maghe festival, and if they eat these 
before they have been offered to the deities, they are likely to 
got polluted and the bongas may not accept the offerings, Again 
during the period between the Maghe ritual and Baa ritual Deori 
aod his official will not eat any new flowers or use new leaves, 
nor can any individual pluck these flowers or leaves and decorate 
themselves until the Baa céremony has been performed. Then 
from sowing of the seeda till the paddy is harvested, Deori and 
his officials are not supposed to eat prawn fish or bhaji leafs 
because of their colour. When the prawn fish is fried it becomes 
red in colour, so the bélief is that the paddy plants might also get 
scorched and become red. From April to November, i. e., during 
the cultivation period, Peori and his officials ave forbidden to 
take any bread or curry cooked with oil pr spices. Jf they do so 
mother earth and the village deities will be offended. [¢ is only 
after the harvest has been gathered and taken home, Deori and his 


officials can take everything, 


Deori acts as the mediator between the people and the 
mystical powers, because it is ha who pleads for blessings and pro- 
tection from the ancestors and from the other benevolent bongas. 
Thus by propitiation and prayers he tries to maintain geod 
relationship between the people on one hand and the mystical 
powers on the other hand which intervene hyonan affairs, 


RITVALS , 


We have seen earlier that most ef the important feativals 
bound up with agricultnral activities or with the 


i er 
are eith The period between the months of 


agasona) events. 
jm portant 
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April and November represents a crucial phase in the life of an 
agricultural community, coinciding with the first rain and the 
sowing of paddy seeds and millet. June ond July coinciding 
With the transplanting and weeding. August marked by Bataoli 
festival coincides with the first millet harvest. The montha of 
October and November, when Jomnava festival is held, coincide 
with the end of the rains and the time of paddy harvest. Thus 


.the first group of rituals are linked with important agricultural 
activities. 


When the granaries are full and when people have both 
food and time to spara then the second group of rituals begin. 
This takes place during the period between the months of January 
and April, when Oteilee, Maghe and Baa festivals are celebrated. 
In January Pathalgari ceremony (installation of memorial stones 
on the tombs of the ancestors) is performed. On that day 
départed souls are believed to unite with the soula of the anees- 
tors. Therefore this is an important event for the members of a 
clan, Thea the month following Maghe festival is matked by 
marriages during which aneestora and the Sing-bonga are invoked 
to see that nothing goea wrong duting the ceremony. The list 
of festivals are summed up in the ritual calendar on page 33, 


Third group of rituals are those which can be performed any 
time, for instances when an individual is suffering from particular 
ness, when # child is born, or before building a house or under- 
taking special work. On such occasions the ceremonies are simple 
and more businesslike. Thess rituals are more of private 
nature and theréfere devoid of elaborate proceedings. These 
rituals involve sacrifices and prayers only, and can be 
performed by the Deowan (medicine man} or the close 
kinsmen, as these private rituals are more conmeerned with 
the problems of the individuals rather than the community, 


and therefore the services of the priest is not required on such 
occasions, 
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Fanetion of ritutls. 


The aims and occasions of the performances of all the 
rituals essentially bear dn the problenis of the community. In 
the day to day life of a community, men are faced by numerous 
and perennial problems of survival, such aa. droughts, famine, 
diseases, fertility of the land, decrease of populatio: and so forth. 
Therefore rituals are meant to enstre heuth, sufficient food and 
general prosperity. The desire for the well-being of the whole 
community is expressad in the prayers of every ritual whatever 
the aceasion may be. Thus the aim nearly always is to benefit 
the village community asa whole, it is only occasionally, when 
an individual is faced by a particular problem the aim is narrowed 
down to benefit the individual supplicant. 


The ritualg are the means of drawing the attention of the 
deities, The usual procedure is more or less uniform in all the 
festivals, that is the same series of events fake place in all the 
ceremonies, such as purificatory bath, prayer, libation of rice- 
beer; sacrifice, sprinkling of blood, taking sucrificial meal and 
rice-beer, and finally ending up by dance and general festivities, 
Earh event in the ceremony are important, therefore must be 
observed carefully. This emphasises that the efficacy of the 
ritual lies in the whole procedure and not in any of its elements, 
Although each item in the ritual playa its own role, yet by 
itself it is without power. It is only whon taken collectively 
they become means of reaching the attention of mystical powers. 


The rituals are performed by the community generation afier 
generation, with every cycle of seasons, with the growing of 
crops, with their harvest, with birth, death and marriages. 
Their being repeated yeaMffter year, merely aims at preserving life 
what may come. Man's desire for freedom from illness and 
ealamities, fops‘prosperity and disappearance of evil,, ate., drives 
them to resortfe religioug practices. This gives them hope and 
strengthens thqir confidence during crisis: If partioular ritual 
faile (the p ssible frilure of thea ritual to some extont is antici- 


ay 
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pated), on such occasions alternative rituals may be performed, 
as thero is always some hierarchy of power among the rituals. 
Thus even the failures do not affect their confidence that is 
placed in them. Ther is always the fear that failure to observe 
them will resulé into some catastrophe. 


During crisis it aims at securing greater strengh to repel 
the ovil influences and therefore participation of avery member 
in the village is assentia] and each member js required to observe 
certain rules very strictly on each occasion, so that the desired 
goal may be duly attained without any hitch. Thus it holds the 
society together by giving it unity and strength. 


Lastly, although ritual is a special‘and sacred oceasion, it 
gives the individual specific experiences and stimulations; as 
each item io the procedure, viz., purificatory bath, sacrifices, 
sharing of sacrificial rice-beer, soags and dances, otc., gives a 
kind of thrill to all those who participate in it, 
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PHYSIQUE AND NUTRITION OF TRIBAL PEOPLE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TRIBAL BIHAR 


by 


SATYA PRAKASH GUPTA 


’ INTRODUCTION, 


Man’s physique as we know isa eomplex phenomenon and. 
physical anthropologists have tried to study it in various ways. 
In the beginning, anthropometry was devoted to the compari- 
son of races in thejr skeletal dimensions and its techniques were 
designed to render as negligible as possible individual differences 
in fat and muscle, The result was that anthropologists got data 
on the ekeleton only. Then, there evolved an advanced and 
competent instrumental and statistical technique which eventually 
outstripped the earlier data, Tho influence of genctics actented 
blood group and other physiological work, and constitutional 
anthropologists turned attention to consideration of all the cons- 
tituents of physique. The field of anthropometry was extended 
and wider problems of nutrition ond variation of all the vonsti- 
tuents of physique are now being studied together. 


Molton (1923), stressed the importance of quantitative 
evaluation of body weight with special reference to fat free mass, 
water and minerals. He dicovered that the concentration of 
water, protein and ash of the fatfree body mass becomes more 
or less stationary, after which no appreciable changes mre 
and he described this state of body composition ag ‘Chemical 
maturity’, 
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Professor Bartlet (1943), suggested reconstruction of 
anthropometry by building up ‘functional anthropometry", 
Jt embraces anatomieal, sphysiologicul and pathological condi- 
tions of cultural groups. Intimate relations have been found 
to exist between racial and cultural influences, and problems of 
growth and hygiene. Racial and cultural influences determin 
in certain ways the form and function of the body. The range 
of variations inform and function in individuals constituting 
a social group, is an important field of investigation. 

The growing importance of the subject and its seope has 
been recognized by leaders of social thought and policy makers, 
A nutrition wing has been formed in the Ministry. of Food and 
Agriculture to make an appraisal of the pattern of consumption 
prevailing in various parts of the country, suggest measures for 
raising the level of nutrition, work out and popularize balanced 
diets for different regions, attempt to promote suitable dietary 
habits and help generally in formulating ideas about how nutriti- 
onal difference could be removed. 

The effect of the dietary habits on the growth, physique 
and health of the tribal peopla can only be judged by proper 
scientific assessment. But ne comprehensive scientific investi- 
gations haye been carried out. A few adhoc studies that we 
have, give an idea of a notable Jack of proteins, minerals and 
vitamins end an excess of carbohydrates Tesulting in a variety 
of deficiency diseases. Such problems can only be properly 
studied by a team of investigators in which anthropologists, 
biochemists, dieticians, sociologists, medica] men and statistioi- 
aus work together. 

During the last few years the science of Human Biology 
has been able to elucidate many problems of human welfare, In 
fact ono of the. chief sims ofany science Jies in its usefulness in 


the service of mankind. 
BASIC CONSIDERATIONS, 
depends ou food thovgh the influnes 


ique mainly 
Human physiq rated. ‘The food taken all over 


of heredity canuct be under 
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the world contains (1) Carbohydrates, (2) Fats, (3) Proteins, 
(4) Vitamins and (5) Mineral salts and water. The water is 
the principal constituent of the human body and it varies from 
G5 to 58 per cent according to age, decreasing with old age. 
The intake of food is meant for growth and repair of the body 
and to provide the necessary heat units or calories that are 
required to keep the body warm and enable if to perform its 
function. Assuch, the concern of the physical anthropologist 
working on nutritional problems is directed principally to the 
soft parts of the body—the skeletal masculature and in particular, 
the adipose tissue. 


According to need and resources there are vide variations 
in the food patterns of the tribal people living under different 
conditions. The tribal people of Chotanagpur are living mainly 
on their agricultural produce like rico, cereals, millets and 
vegetables. In many places the food supply is not adequate 
and then the people have to subsist on wild roots, tubers, various 
fruits and berries, edible flowers, leaves and honey. An additi- 
onal source of food supply comes from wild games and fish and 
most tribes keep a variety of domestic animals. Thus most 
of the tribes have mixed food, i.e., vegetarian -cum-non- vegetarian. 
The Toda of Nilgiri are lacto-vegetariais while the Hunza of 
Karakoram are almost purely vegetarians, but in the words of 
McCarrison, their foods are the unsophisticated foods of nature 
and the healthiest of mankind. 


Tho different food habits of the different tribal groups. 
reflect the differences in their cultural patterns, The social and 
religious ceremonies connected with hunting are eluborate. There 
are a number of taboos on the killing of certain animals 
which vary from tribe to tribe. The food gathering habits, 
different types of fermented beverages including the handia of 
Chotanagpur, the ingenious method of distilling liquors and 
village- wide ceramonics are @ few instances of how their 
culture is closely inter-related with their nutritional needs, 
The tribal food traditions are eontinuing for genorations, 
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Any suggestions for change in their traditions is rasented in some _ 
form or the other. All the same, tribal food habits are more 


likely to be shapod by resignal food habits than by individual, 


The study of the effects of race and environment on body 
build gives very interesting results. GREULIOH (1957), found 
that the American born Japanese children living in the Sen 
Francisco Bay area of California had better bodity development 
than the children of the same sex and age born inJapan, The 
California Japanese children were found to be taller, heavier, 
more advanced skelotally, and during the prepubaral period 
longer legged than the children in Japan. During early adolesce- 
nee, however, tho  ajtting height—atanding height ratios 
of the American born Japanese came to be indistinguishable 
from those of the native Japanese of the same sex and age. Ib 
is believed to be due rather to a more limited diet and 
to othar less favourable environmental conditions existing in 


Japan, 


Rezional variations in growth were studied by Martin, who 
found that the villagers still had a remarkably firmer physique than 
the tovnsmen, in spite of the improved conditions of town life, 
The growth, weight and composition of the body depend in part, 
ou the supply of nutrients and may eerve a3 a usoful though 
limited, criterian of one aspect of nutritional siatus. For 
individuals of a given sex and age, body weight must be evalu- 
ated with reference to skeletal size, taking inte account body 
height and alse the width of the skeletal frame work, This yields 
an eStimate of the degree of under weight or over weight of the 
individual, In order te properly interpret the biological signifi- 
cance of bady weight, data must be obtained for the approximate 
analysis of body weight in terms af body comtposition, The 
variable showing Iargest individual differences is body 
fat, 

The problems of evaluating nutritional status in children are 


more complex than in adults and include rates of growth and. 
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effects of sexual maturation. As early as 1912, Prof. Franz 
Boas summarised the results of growth studies as follows :— 


“The rate of growth increases very rapidly until the fifth month 
of foetal life. From that time on, the rate of growth 
decreases first rapidly, then more slowly until about four years 
before the age of puberty. During adolescence the rate of 
growth is considerably accelerated and decreases again rapidly 
after sexual maturity has been reached. Thus, the curve of 
growth represents a line which possesses a very high maximum at 
about the fifth month of footal life. It decreases rapidly and has 
a second although much lower maximum shortly before sexual 
maturity is reached, and not long afterwards Teaches the 
zero point. The increase in bulk of the body continues 
much longer than that of length. In the beginning the rate 
of growth of the two sexes are about equal, that of the male 
probably exceeding slightly that of the female, since, however, 
sexual maturity began to develop earlisr in the female than in 
the male, the concomitant acceleration also sets in at an eerlier 
time, with the result thatfor a few years, girls have a longer 
bulk of body than boys,” 


The methods for the evaluation of somatic aspect sof nutrition 
should be standarized. The optimal size of the fat stores at diffe- 
rent age levels ia not known at the present time. However, the 
purpose of such studies should be to partition body weight into 
fat, total body water, extra cellular water, intracellular water 
and lean body mass. In this way body composition can be pre- 
dicted with reasonablé accuracy in relation to physical and 
chemical growth and to maturation. Such studies will include 
anthoropometric measurements, roentgenographic a3568S- 
ments of skeletal maturation and biochemical studies of urine, 
physiological function and basal oxygen consumption, These 
tests will serve asthe basis for assessing the body composition 
of man. The groups should be graded into various age groups, 
As far as possible accurate age should bé ascertained, 
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The measurements will provide information on the following :-— 
(1) Length measurements are concerned with— 


(a) totai body length and 
(O} when sitting height is included, the relative confribu- 


tion of trunk and legs. 


(2} Weight indicates gross body size (butk) and gives a rough 
approximation of body volume. 

{8) Body sircumferences and diameters indicate laterality of 
build, and (in early infancy) developmental status. 


(4) Leg and arm circumferences, as well. as.the body circum- 
ferences indicate extent of development of thy soft tissues, fat and 


muscle, 


(5) “Skin fold’? (i. e., folds of skin plus sub-cutaneous tissue) 
indicates the thickuess of the sub-cutanesous. fat, and helps to 


differentiate fat from muscle, 


COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF PAST SURVEYS. 


“Nutritional status’ (nutriture) has several facets, deaeribed 
in terms of clinical examination, biochemical Jaboratory analysis 


and wieasurements of body size and body camposition. 


As mentioned earlier, there are wide varitations in the 
nutritional statug of 3-9 crorés tribal peaple of India living ia 
different conditions ranging between oomplete carnivorous to 
complete herbivorous and includes lacto-vegetanians ‘and as.@ 
result of selection of foods, many aborigines possess exodllont 
physique, health and vigour, whereas the others are of poor 


physique or degenerated. 


Anthropological survey of India started in 19¢8 systematio 
investigations on the dietaries, nutrition and adequacy of foods, 
che general causes of variousailmenta, and birth and death rates, 
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the expectation of life, the rate of growth among children, basal 
matabolism, etc., among the triba) people of India, The investi- 
gations were first started by Dr. Sengupta in the Abor Hills in 
N. i. F. A. among Padam, Minyong, Pangi and Galong tribes, 
Nokte Naga tribes and later in Travancere-Cochin (Kerala) among 
Kanilkar, Urali, Muthuvan, Malapantaram and Ulladan tribes and 
then among Riang, Rankhal, and Tripuri tribes of Tripura State. 
A restricted investigation was also undertaken among the Juang, 
Pauri Bhuinya, Gadaba, Sacra, Khond, Khuyi Khond Poraja 
and Hill Bondo tribes of Orissa. . 


The investigations revealed that due to short supply of cereals, 
indadequate consumption of vegetable and flesh foods and not gett. 
ing regularly the tribal beverages the Pangi and Minyong 
have deficient diets as compared with that of the Padam. 
Further comparative studies revealed that the Abor diet is 
superior to the Indian diet in regard to all the important nuirien- 
+a whereas the Urali diet ig inferior to that of the Indians. But 
in spite of the whclesome nature cf the Abor diet, there are 
several defects init. One of themis shown by the incidence of 
endemic goiter found in all the villages of <Abor Hills both among 
¢he males and fernales, Another comparison may also be cited from 
the studies of Dr. Sengupta, among the tribes living in Travancore- 
Cochin. Tha Malapantarams depend only on cultivated tapioka 
and yams. ‘The neighbouring Muthuvans in contrast to tham 
grow mainly rice and ragiand they do rot take tapioka. The 
Malapantarams are of medium stature and lighter in weight. 
The people are weak emaciated and lazy, while the Muthuvans 
are tall, strong and vigorousand sre most energetics and active. 
They keep long hair and they ara disciplined and courteous like 
the Todas of Nigliris. | 


The real criterion of the nutritional value of diet is ita effect on 
the rate of growth of children. A comparative study of the growth 
of Indian, Abor and Travancore boys of the age-groups 6 to 15 
has shown that while the growth in stature of all these boys is 
almost the same, the growth in weight of the Abor boys is the 
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highest and that of Travancore beys the lowest, thus, reflecting 
truly the nutritional defects of their dielaries. The rate of 
growth of an Abor boy in weightis about eight pounds higher 
and that of the Urali boy about 12 pounds lower than that of 


the Indian boys. 

The Bihar State has made special contribu tions in the direc- 
tion of dietary surveys with the efforts of Mitra (1938-42) and 
Lal (1950-54), Inthe autumn of 1938, Mitra investigated into 
the food intake of immigrants at Jamshedpur including the tribals. 
The amount of calories and protective foods on an average were 
found to be inadequate, In the wintor of 1939-40, Mitra SUurVCy- 
ed 194 families employed in a coalfield mining-settlement in 
Jharia, The families were divided into four income-groups with 
monthly income per family of (@) upto Res. 15, (5) over Bs, 15 
to Rs. 30, (c) over Ra, 30 to Rs. 50 and (d) above Rs. 50 but not 
exceeding Ra. 200. The diets ofa considerable percentage of 
families were deficient in vitamins A and C. 

The aboriginals of Santhal Pargunas and Hos of Singhbhum 
were siudied in 1938-39 and 1940-41 respectively by Mitra and 
resurveys of the same groups were made hy Lal in 1952-53 and 
1949-50 respectively to study the offeots of changes caused by war 
and much cultural contact. These two workers studied the same. 
families, except those who died or left the place, after a gap of 
about twelve years. 

in the cold weather season of 1940 Mitra studied 1,163 
persons belonging to 221 aboriginal families in the Sunthal 
Parganas, The diet of niajority was found to be grossly deficient 
in quantity even when allowance is made for the small stature 
of the population concerned. The diet also showed serious quan- 
titative defeota since over 90 per cent of total calories were obtained 
from cereols. Since Sentale consumed leafy vegetable, their 
intake of vitamins AandC was higher than that of other 


groups (Paharias). 
A dietary survey of 250 Ho (aboriginal) families consisting 


of 1,273 persons was carried out in Singhbhum District from 
4 
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November to April (1940-41) by Mitra, He classified the families 
into four income-grevps (ea) Rs. 21°56, (b) Rs, 43°1, 
(c) Rs, 724 and (d) Rs, 159°) xespectively. The study proves 
that about one-fourth of the families in groups TIT and IV 
found to consume only one kind of food in addition to rice, 
18 families were found ta subsist on rice alone without any 
supplement. 

Such studies provide quite useful information as much as the 
significant fact emerged from the study of Santals and Hos is that 
Santals had 8£9°6 per cent Mnerease in income in 1951-52 as com- 
pered with that in 1938 end that of Hos the income level was upto 
G00 percent more in 1950 than that observed inthe pre-war 
survey. Along with the income, the comsumption ef food stuffs 
elso inureased. But the consumption level as well as the nutrients 
usages of the Ho tribe were much betier than those of the Santals 
in both the surveys. Better intake was reflected im the increased 
height and weight of the children. But more children had nutri- 
tional defects due to deficiency of one or more nutrients, The 
nutritive value of the home brewed handia drinks was not con- 
sidered. Itwas, however, revealed that although income had 
risen two and sixteen respectively of the Santals and Hos, the 
atate of health considerably deteriorated os a result of unbalanced 
diet. Eventhe lapse of twelve yearshad made no signifieant 
difference in their mode of life and practically there was no 
change su far as living, literacy, food hubits, utc., are concerned. 


There was, however, @ distinct faJl in the consumption level 
of miners and a riso in that of the Hog during the post-war years 
compared to the pre-war period (Lal 1950—52), 


Harly last year the author had the opportunity to study body 
weight and height of three tribes of Dhalbhum Subdivision in 
Singhbum District. The data consisted of 108 Bhumij males and 7 1 
Bhumij females, 100 Bathudi males and 68 Bathudi females and 23 
Savar males and 86 Savar females tn the aga rauge from 20 to 50 
years. It was observed that while the Bhumij males are the heaviest 
and shortest, the Bhumij females are the Lellest and heaviest, the 
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Bathudi males are tallest, but they are slightly lighter than the 
Ghumij males, The Savar females are tlie smaliest and the 
lightest of the three. The comparison with Mitra’s and Lal’s 
findings on Santals, Malpabarias, Sauria Paharias and Hos {see 
table) reveals that the difference in the height and weight 
observed between the sexes of each group is rea}, more particularly 
80 in case of Santals. Only Bathudi males approath the Santal 
Males in height whereas the Santal females are the tallesf of 
other groups, but lighter in weight than the Bhumij females, 
Both the sexes of Bhumij are heaviest of other groups. 


A number of interesting comparisons of weights and beighte 
have been made in the past few decades.and new facts have bean 
brought to light on the basis of auch comparisons (Ohlson 1856, 
page 200). Tt has also been found that there is an increase in 
stature-in all parts of the world during the last few cecades, 
The reason for such upward trend in height however, still reniains 
to be diseeverod. Here, in Bihar wo-have no knowledge of such 
trend of biological change in the various endogamous groupe ab 
different levels of cultural devolopment with ner dietetic 
patterns so that we may be able to plan for neil. es 
tics and hygiene of the tribal people at different leyels of culture, 
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PROBLEMS AND APPROACH 


Nutrition is one of the most important single environmental 
factors affecting the health and well-being of tribal or non-tribal 
people and during recent years increasing attention has been 
given to this problem. The eating habits of people depend not 
merely on economic factors and availability of different foods, 
but also on the beliefs, customs, traditions, prejudices and prac- 
tices of the community. Cultural patterns, economic status, 
hahits oF cooking and eating and ideas about ‘health'and illtiess all 
play an important part in determining the dietary pattern of 
a group of community. Therefore, any offorts in disturbing the 

“food habits of tribal communities should be preceded by a proper 
understanding of factors motivating the dietary practices of that 
group cr community. The beneficial beliefs which are the valua- 
ble assets are to be preserved, prolevted amd fostered, but the 
non-beneficial ones should be handled cautiously, and the app- 
roach should be with the object to laarn aa well aa to impart. 
Jt is thus a two-way process. 


Té is often said that the diet of tribal people is insufficient 
in quantity and poor in quality, Onthe other hand statements 
are made thatthe average tribal man, in apite of his smanifest 
poverty, has enough good wholesome food to maintain health 
and strength. As a matter of fact very little exact scientific 
information is available on auch points. 


Several studies have been tindertaken to give the compo- 


sition of average diets consumed by various tribal groups and. 
other classes, the purpose of these investigationa was, however, 


economie and no attempt was matle to assess the physiological 
adequacy of the diets. : 


In order to understand the problem of nutrition of -tvibal 
eople the following tentative suggestions are put forward :— 
: o carry out dietary surveys according to accepted 


1) T ir habi 
he eons selected tribes to determine their habits, fved 
tee lg 
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comsumption and nutrition they derive from their foods, It may 
be emphasized here that the knowledge of food values is essen- 
tial basis of almost all tribal health nutrition work. The rational 
planning of diets is impossible without the help of an authorita- 
tive table of food values, Further, such data are of importance in | 
connection with, the formulation of agricultural policies designed 
to improve the diet of tribal people. 


Interesting and useful materials can be worked up by under- 
taking such studies on stratified groups such as— 


(z) Tribals who are living in the remotest corners and 
for that reusons are almost primitive. And as such are 
still in hunting and food-gathering stage (nomadic). 


(6) Tribals who are in the Jhuming Cultivation stage 
(Semi Nomadic). . 


(c) Tribals who have taken to regular agriculture. 


(d) Tribals who have migrated to industrial areas and have 
already been assimilated. 


The differences in physical environment call for separate 
treatment. It is desirable also that stratifiod samples be devised 
that reflect the composition of the tribal population by sex, age 
economic status, ethnic origin, oceupation and other factors 
pertinent to the particular study. This will reveal how far the 
physique of the tribal people is affected by their occupations on 
different eultural and economic levels. Variations in diet at 
different seasons of the year require further study. 


(2) To determine adequacy or otherwise of tribal diets and 
nutrition and to make a comparative study of the data obtained 
aaa result of investigations in different tribes. All the diet 
survey so far carried out in Bihar (Mitra and Lal) have 
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revealed that the state of health cousiderably deteriorated ag a 
result of unbalanced diet. Low calorie intake among the Chero 
and the Dusadh of Palaman District (Lal 1850) suggests that Give 
families. were nob getting cnough to satisfy their appetite. It 
may be that living on a persistently Jow calorie intake decreases 
the demands of the system and physiological necessities too are 
sealed down as the physical efficiency to do manual labour waa 
maintained but at a sub-normal level only. 


Consumption Isvel survey in some food scarcity ureas of 
Bihar (Lal 1952) shows that the average intake of nutrients 
per ©, U./dey in the scarcity affected areas in the landless 
labourer and the middle class was much below the recommended 
gtandards. Jt was even below the average intake in the landless 
Jobour class in the non-scarcity areas. 

Further whenever thers is 4 rise in the cost of living index, 
the first casualty ina family budget is food. Poverty primarily 
causes quantitative deficiency is usually caused by (a) ignorance, 
(b) respect for traditional dietary habits and (c}) starcity of 
protective foods, 

The right quantity of calorics and a proper balance between 
the various ingredients of food such as carbohydrates, foty, 
proteins, vitamins and niineral salts are of utmost importance 
ag intake of food is meant for growth and repair of the body 
and to provide the necessary heat units of calories that are 
required for various functions of the body, So far there is not 
much agreement about tho minimum or the maximum amount of 
salories needed by an individual, However, body requirements 
rding to sex, age, body build, nature of work one has 


differ #cco : 
; and on the climate of a particular place, 


te perform 
(3) Measurement of tribal children, either, ‘short-term’ in 


nt age-groups from 4 to 14 years age or ‘long-term’ study- 
children year to year to determine the variations in 
h and assess how far their diets and their nutrition 
ble for their different rates of growth or what other 


differs 
ing sorne 
their grow! 
are respensh 
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factors are playing a role in their growth. On the basis of 
examination of 2,007 children, Mitra (1940) concluded that 
the Paharia children were smaller and lighter than the Santal 
children and showed much higher insidence of deficiency 
diseases, $2.9 per cent of boys and 28.6 percent of girls 
were tated as poorly nourished. Thus, the growths of the 
children of differént trikes of Bihar in relation to their dietary 
intake can be compared and ‘conelusions drawn, 


(4) To find out what changes have taken place in the dicts 
of the tribes during the last 15-20 ycars and whether it has 
resulted in the improvement or deterioration mM the nutritional 
state, health, longivity, physical fitness and vital capacity of 
the tribes. If so, the cause is to be found out and a programme 
for investigation 19 to be formulated. 


Tt may be worthwhile to quote the results of resurvey 
(Lal 1950) which showed that the low or negligible consuniptions 
ef protective foods is reflected in a higher incidence of diseasos 
supposed to be due to deficiency of one or more of the nutrients. 

(6) If possible to study Basal Metabolie Rates (index of 
minimum calorie requirements} and vital capacity of the tribes 
in accordance With their body measurements, Calorie require- 
ments can be reduced from intake only when intakeis unrest- 
ricted by poverty or other circumstances, It has been observed 


that as u result of malnutrition, the underfed person is lethargic 
anc his output of work is small, 


(6) To make investigations on the diseases, dietary deficiency 
diseases, mortality, birth and death rates and longivity and 
to find out if respective food consumption has any effect on 
these matters and to suggest a remetly. This will further 
demonstrate whether the tribes under the changed circumstances 
are growing ot are heading towards extinction. 


“In Bihar, in the course of au investigation made in tho 
Chotanagpur Division in 1956-57 by the Assistant Director of 
Public Health, it was found that out of 11,864 scheduled tribes 
People examined 1,183 persons or 9.8 per cont were suffering 


. 


from one disease or the ether - 

oe 3 and that the ori 

es ae pina worked out to 3.09, ain eae 

ce oe ae districts of Palamau and es ay . 

emg a . Saag disease—the modern aes ee 

ge ae antel Parganas and Singhbhum Dis on 
q rom the report of the Scheduled — =e 

ed OAS Rit 


Sched uled Tribes Commission, page 245) 
Sengupta (1961) is. of the opini 

of : on that though calorie j . 
Oe tie i tee ea mn UD, ins calefam etre 
him, the incidence. of ari se alan eaten Accord i 
ane oer eof diseases and mortality is also ts e 
amg marked decrease in the numbe golng up 
tribes. So this depopulation is one of the ae ae pepe 
em to be 


attacked. 

(7) Another important problem in connection wi 
tn fe on ini 
Pe uekok on ie pee ib is not necessary te ey 
to ‘take pendin ~ nee that the tribals are accust 

? De g investigations on the vonsumption a: omed 
values, if any of the home brewed undistilled or distilled oe 
beverages consumed by the tribals and assessment ire 
these are useful for the tribes, Here, it is Sane ee 
method of preparation of aloohoalic be yarages domonst ' a ae he 
kuowledge of fermentation, distillatian and a aces 

ona 


cultural trait. 
(8) From the results of diet surveys, it may be intoresti 
esting 


to find out how many tribes are earbivous, how many 
bivoerous and how many are Jncto-vepetarians, if ao pi poe 
assess their physical conditions in relation to their dietary sea 
(9} To curry out investigations on cultural singnifivance of * 
foods consumed by the tribes. For example, beer made of ri : 
ia an important ingredient.in the diet of somo. ney 
uerally by both sexes. It has o social 
taken ducing dances, village 


er millets 
and is consumed ge 
gious significance 8 it is 


and reli 
on eoremonial occasiola. 


mectings and 
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(10) To suggest possible means of improving the diet, nutri- 
tion and health of the tribes under the existing conditions. 
Fruitful suggestions could only be given when we. have sufficient 
datz to compare with the present status of physique and nutri- 


tion of the tribal penple, 
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A NOTE ON THE TANTI COMMUNITY OF BIHAR 


by 


BRIND BIHARI VERMA 


The Tanti ( Tatwa ) are a community listed as a member of 
backward class Annexure I, vide Modifieation Order, 1956 through- 
out the State of Bihar. For understanding the similarities and 
differences of the ‘Pan’ and ‘Tantis’ of the district of Singhbhum 
and their other social and economic problems the author visited 
the area, from the 25th Jantary, L961 to $list January, 1961, 
During this period he covered the Sadar and Dhalbhum sub- 
divisions of the district. For this he met a number of persons of 
"Tanti community including Sri Mukund Ram Tanti, Ex-3L. Lb. A,, 
‘the Santals, the Hos, the Gwalas, the Ghasis and others and 
also contacted the Tantis belonging to Mayurbhanj area work- 
ing at Jamshedpur and collested their views on the social and 
economic position of the Tantis as a whole. But before giving 
analysis and observation the author quotes from previous writers 
like Risley and Dalton about the Pans and the Tantis. 


“Pan, Ponwa, Payr, Pab, Panik, Chick, Chick-Barath, 
Ganda, Mahto, Suwasi, Tanti, a low weaving, basket-making and 
servile caste scattered under various names throughout the north 
of Orissa and the southern and weatern parts of Chotanagpur, 
In fenture’’ says Colonel Dalton, ‘‘these people are Aryan 
or Hindu rather than Kolarian or Dravidian. Their habits 
are all much alike, repudiating the Hindu restrictions upon food, 
but worshipping ‘‘Hindu gods snd goddesses, and having no 
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pecniiar customs which “stamp them as of the other races’, In 
Singlbhum they are said by the same authority to be ‘‘domesti- 
cated as essential consitucnts of overy Ho village community", 
and “now ahnost undistingnishable fram the Hog", In another 
place they are deseribed as‘ in all probability remnants of the 
Aryan colonies that the Hos subjugated”. 


“From these contradictory statements it is nat quite clear 
to gather what was Colonel Dalton’s final opinion as to the origin 
ofthe Pans. Inne place he credits them w;th features of an 
Aryan or Hindu type, in another he speaks of them as almost 
undistingrishable from the Hos the most markedly Negrito 
like. representatives of the Dravidian race”. The differences 
between Kolarian and Dravidian mentioned by Daltun is of course 


purely linguistic, which has been explained by Risley. 


Commenting on the suggestion that the ‘Pans’ may be the 
remnants of Aryan colonists subjugated by the Hos puts us in 
the realm of prehistoric times. Risley pointed towards the anly 
evidence of certain scanty architectural remains found im the 
jungles of Chotanagpur, But leaving aside this speculative 
line of thought regarding the origin and descent of the 'Pans' 
oné is confronted with the tradition of their claim of descent 
from the snake, which is not an Aryan thought. A thorough 
glance at their exogamous gotras (septs) which compile a nuime- 
rous sét of totems such as tiger, monkey, tortoise,the cobra(Nag), 
the mongoose, the owl, kiug-crow, the peacock, the centepede,ete., 
reveal that these septa substantially are much ih common and 
they help in regulating marriage in the same way. Like the 
other groups of totems pravalent among other groupe of people 
the abovementioned totemic septs follow the male descent. 
Thus a man may not marry a wortan ofthe same totem as it 
js & taboo for him, In this conn¢ction it may be mentioned 
here that instead of the usual prohibited degrees of baiting re- 
lations upto seven generstions, the ‘Pans’ take into account 
only one generation beyond which they think themselves eligible 
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to have matrimonial relationship, Writing on this Risley men- 
tioned that the ‘Pans’ are only a stage removed from the primi- 
tive state of things when matrimonial relations are regulated 
by the simple rule of exogamy and kinship by both parents has 
nob yet eome to be recognised. 


The ‘Pans’ who are spread over a large area of country are 
known by different names in different areas. In western Lohardaga 
(Ranchi District) they are known as ‘Chik Baraik’, in Singhbhum 
they are known as ‘Swanai’ or Tanti and in the parts of Orissa.and 
Madhya Pradesh, they are known as Ganda which points towards 
the possibility of descent from the Gonds. Tn the State of Orissa 
the ‘Pans’ as pointed by Risley had a special position as the 
Vaishnava members of several caste groups had emerged asa 
new sub-caste and thus ansndogamous group took its shape. 
Butin Orissa, the ‘Pans’ living with the Kandhs came to be 
looked down upon by other ‘Pans’ due to their working for the 
Kandhs as agricultural labourers and weavers. The ‘Pans’ were 
also agents to supply children to the Kandhs for sacrificial 
purposes. Apart from this even in Chotanagpur where labour 
wag scarce and cash payments not prevalent, the practice of 
selling mn as agricultural labourers was quite common. It was 
en this ground that aslave sub-caste emerged among the ‘Pans’ 
which made their position inferior in the estimation of ether 
Hindu communities. 


BRIDE-PRICE AND MARRIAGE. — 


Among the ‘Pans’ the girls are married when they are of 
age, Child marriage is only resorted to among the well-to-do 
members of the community which is considered to be a step to 
gain the social status of the neighbouring Hindu communities. 
Bride-price is usually Rs. 2 in cash, rice, a’goat and two suris, 
one for the bride and the other for the bride's mother. Usually 
the ‘Pan’ Bastom officiates as priest during marriage, Sindurdan, 
applying vermilion on the forehead and the parting of the hair of 
the bride is considered to be the most important ritual, 
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Widow remartiage is practised among them. Levirato is 
also prevalent. Divorce is permissible with the sanction of 
the sommunity Panchayat. 

EELIGION. 


The religion of the Pan is very much influenced by the 
environment. they live in. In Singhbhum their tendency 
13 towards Vaishnayism ond in Lohardaga area they worship 
Mahadeva ond Devimai which secm to have becn recently laid 
on them as besides these gods and deities one finds a host of 
minor spirits overwhelming their pantheon which hare given way 
to the Hindu gods and deities. Besides these they worship 
Pauri Pahari or Bar Pahar who inhabit the hills and jungles 
and is propitiated by the sacrifice of a he-goatin the month of 
Falgun (¥ebruary-March), They also worship the snake. 


DHATH RITUALS. 


The Pana usually bury their dead but in Ranchi District 
both the practises, viz., cremtation and burial are prevalent. 


Writing about the ‘anti’ community Risley wrote that the 
“Tani, Tanirabaya, Tantubaya, Tatwa, Tantwa,’ the weaver 
caste of Bengal and Bilar probably a functional group developed 
under the pressure of the natural demand for woven cloth. A com 
mon tradition represont§ thom as descended from Siva Das or Gham 
Das who was born from the sweat (gham) that fell from Siva while 
he was dancing and his wife Kusbati who was created by Siva 
from a blade of kusd grass. Siva Das had four sons Balaram, 
Udhab, Purandar and Madhukar, who were the aucestors of the 
four eub-castes bearing those nemes, Another story recounted 
in the Jati Knumudi makes the caste the off-spring of 4 Mani- 
pandha father and.a Manikar mother while a third supposes that 
the Tantis in common with all the artisan castes were begotten 
pn & Sudra Woman by the celestial artificer Viswakarma’. 


The Bihar sub-eastes of Tatwas, as the caste is generally 
called in that province, need littie comment. We find among 
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them the common territorial groups Kanaujia and Tirhutia. 
The names Baiswara and Uttarha seem also to have reference 
to locality. Benaudhia occurs among some of the Baniya caste; 
Jaiswar is a common sub-easte of the Kurmis, while the names 
Chamar Tanti and Kahar Tanti suggest what is in itself by 
no means improbable that some members of the Chamar and 
Kahar castes may lave taken to the profession of weaving and 
thus formed new endogamous groups loosely sffiliated to the 
‘Tantis”’. 


The exogamous sections of the Tantis are comparatively 
few in nutnber, and throw no light upon the origin of the caste, 
in Bihar only three sections are known, and those do not appear 
to be necessarily exogamous. In the descending line except 
where bhayadi, or mutual recognition of family events, is kept 


up. In that case the prohibition extends to seven genera- 
tions. 


Unlike the Pans in Behar, where adult marriage is atill 
practised by the poorer members of the caste, Tantis practise 
child marriage. The bride-price usually demanded for a girl 
does not exceed from Rs, 50 to Rs. 60 but it is deamed more 
réspectable for a man to give his daughter free of price. 
The marriage ceremony is of the ordmary type. Polygamy is recog- 
nised to the extent that a man may take a second wife if 
the first proves barren. Tantis are usually too poor to regard 


plurality of wives as a luxury. Widow-marriages and divorce 
area practised in Bihar. 


Although the Tantis hold a low position in Bihar and 
Brahmans do not take water from their hands, the Tantis “have 
had sufficient influence in Bengal to raise themselves to the grade 
of clean Sudras and take undisputed rank in the Nava Salcha 
group”. ‘The purity of a Tanti depends on the quality of the 
starch used in weaying. The Sudra weaver prepares starch 
from parched rice boiled in Water, or kai which is not 
according to Hindu ideas, ento or it ia called in Bihar jhutha, 
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Jugis make starch (mar) by 
is considered atterly 
is 


leaving. Impure weavers, as the 
merely. boiling rice—a process whieh 
abouinable. The rules observed in matters of diet bear, as 
usual, some relation to the social statua of the caste. The 
Bengal Tantis abstain. or affect to abstain from flesh and 
strong drink, and claun to be superior in these respects to other 
Navagakha castes, In Behar flesh antl wine are deemed lewful 
for Tatwas and whenever spirits are drunk a few dreps are 
poured forth as an offering to Mahadeva, Tatwas again take both 


Brahman ¢an take water. 
Although Tantis admif weaving to be their immemorial 
profession, wany of them have of late years been driven by 
the influx of cheap machine-made goods to betake themselves to 
agriculture. These cultivating Tantis are for the most Part 
occupancy vaiyats, or smail tenure-holders, but in the Mursheda- 
bad District 2 member of the casie owns the zamindari right in 
large property. [t iadiffioult or impossible to say with any 
approach to accuracy What proportion of the caste have 
abandoned their original craft in favour of trede or agriculture, 
The Uttarkul Tantis of Western Bengal have on tha whole adhered 
to weaving, and ib is pepularly believed that their comparative 
poverty is mainly dua to their attachment to the traditional 
occupation of the caste. Among the Aswiniand Mariali about one 
third are supposed to have given up weaving and settled down as 
regular cultivators. Some minor Sraches aunong weaving 
Tantis deserve a passing notice, The Uttarkul sub-caste weave 
only cotton oloth and the Mariali only silk while erat nn eh 
sither cotton or sills goods’. From the exhaustive description 
eithe bout the ‘Pan and Tanti it will be clear that 
given ahove ae loth. yet there are lots of differenca in the 

h both weave clota, 

althoug ‘al life of the two. During tho survey of the 
social and cerennn he author tried to contact the ‘Pan’ commu- 
Singhbhum D istrie, the ‘sited ‘Jaipur and Bindisai villa- 
Had to find one. He visited! *Jaip a 
nity but failed In this village the suthor found nine 


ges under P.-S. Jhikpani. 
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houses of the Tantis besidea the Hos, Bania, Gwala, Kamar and 
Brahman. The Tantis of this village have left weaving and work 
as labourers in mines and other places. Thoir houses: were situated 
in one corner of the village. The Hos, Bania, Gwala, Brahman, 
and Kamar do nof take water from their hands; 


In Mahti Sai and Mogra villages there were 30 and 11 
houses respectively of the Tantis, In these villages also besides 
them were found the Hos, theGwala and a few other castes. 
Here in these villages too, water waa not acceptable to 
the other caste groups from the hands of the Tantis. Neither 
Brahmin nor barbers serve the Tantis. Even the washerman 
does not wach their clothes. The Hosecall the Tantis as Pesin 
(atx) or Mahli. Some of the Tantis inhabiting Mukirta 
near Noamundi, Poharipi, Dwar Sai prepare baskets such as 
(Chala-rice-beer strainer and sup-winning fan) and one or twa 
varieties of baskets. 


In Pindgi Sindri, P.-8. Bharblaria, the suthor found seven 
houses of Tantis inhabiting in one corner of the village as the Hos 
and others of the village do not take water from their hands. But 
the Tantis can take water from the Hos and others. The Tantis 
have separate Chua (water spring) from which they bring water, 
The Hos call the Tantis as Pan or Peain, Mahti Ho, the Munda ° 
of the village confirmed this, he also told that in the revenue 
records they have been written as Tantis. They weave cloth. 


In village Tonto, P.-S. Bharbharia there were 12 houses of 
the ‘Tanti. Here also neither the Hos nor the Gwala take water 
from the hands of Tanti but the Tantis can take water from 
their hands. In Jaladhar village there were 14 liouses of the 
Tantis besides the Hos, the Gwala and Kamar, In Bharbharia 
village there were 21 houses of the Tantis besides Hos, Gaur 
(Gwala) and Kamar. No member of any other caste and commu- 
nity takes water from the hands of the Tantis, The Tantis of 
this village woave cloth and sell them in the local hats (marketg), 
But Tantis living at Barkimare and Tarlo under Manjhari P..g, 


make baskets. The Tantis of the village keep social and 
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nistrimonial relations with them, The community has been divided 
info a number of exogamous eélan divisions, some of which are 
Benkuara, Keshri, Bhonj, Hunjor, Konja, Suri, Panch Bhaya, 
Das Bhayea, Bhangor, Khichinga, Ghohra, ete. Marriage is 
performed outside one's khilli. Clan exogamy is practised, 
Bride-price. — Bride-price ‘Pon’ ranges between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 160 and above. Usually for minor girls the amount of 
bride-price is more. In the casa of minor girls the Sindurdan 
(applying vermilion) ceremony is perfermed first before the 
other formalties of fizing the date of marriage, etc., are settled, 


During marriage no Brahman serves these people. They lave 
their own Bastom (an inferior tyne of Brahmin—a low-bred) who 
serves these people during warriage and death rituals, Even 
barbers. and Washermen do not serve these people. Hence these 
people have their own Bandhu (caste fellow) who does this 


job for them. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


Burial isthe usual custom but cremation is also resorted toe. 
For cremation they have.to wait for 21 days when the bone 
remging of the dead are carried to Puri and « feast is given to 
the caste members, Kaman ia performed after ten days. 


in Tola Samai Jhopri village Ghaghidih, P.-5. Jogsalai 
(Jamshedpur) there were 13 housea of the Tantis of which 
4 belonged 12 Saraikella Subdivision of the district of Singhbhum 
and 9 belonged te Mayurbhanj area of Orissa State. From the 
Tantis of these areas it was gatheréd that the social and cerenio- 
nial life of them are the same, According to them there are four 


types of Tantis, yiz.— 


(1) Jolha Tanti (Muslim). 
(2) Mahapatra (Mostly found in Mayubhanj area). 
(3) Shiv Tanti (Usually found in Singhbhum). 


(4) Asni Tanti (Bengali speaking who have a social or 


matrimonial relations with other Tantis), 
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Tn village Kankrisa], P.-8. Ghatsila, there were 27 honses of 
Tantis and 11 houses of ‘Cantis in Poradih tole besides 2 houses af 


Ghasi, 1 house of Bauri, 1 honse of Brahman and 4 houses of 


Kamar hesifles 18 houses. of the Santals. The Santals call the 
Tantis as perain (<77) and do not take water from their hands but 
today some of them have started taking water from their hands, 
The Taniis of this place are called Pator. The Tuntis.of this place 
marry in Barabhum, Dhalbhum and Singhbhum areas, 


Ocexpation.— Préviously they used to weave cloth but now-a- 
days only a few weave cloth, They do cultivation and work as 


labonrers, 


In Shyam Sundarput Thaturbari, P.-S, Chekulia there were 
seven houses of Tantis besides Sintal, Bhumij, Gossain Brahmin, 
Karan, Gaur (Gwala), Bhuiya, Baga], Beidar, Kharia, Sit (Dhobi), 
Bodi Kamar and Barik (Barber), 


All the Tantis of this village belonged to Asni group. 
Here also water is not taken from the hands of Tantis. According 
to the Tantis of this village, there are four types of Tanti 
community, viz, — 


{1} Pator or Patra. 
(2) Agni. 

(3) Rangni 

(4) Matiya. 


No intermarriage is allowed among them. Among them, 
neither bride-price nor tileak is taken. Widow remarriage is 
practised. 


In village Tirilbasa, P.-8. Chaibassa out of the five houses of 
ihe Tantis threa families weave cloth, One member told 
that they were called Pen Tanti. Water from their hands was 
not taken by the Hos, Gwala and other caste Hindus, Besides 
Tantis in this village thers were the Hos, Gwala and Kamar, 


4 


Ty 
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In Arjunpur (Porshat), P.-S. Sonus, there were 13° houses of . 
the Tantis besides Kurmi (21), Gonr (30 houses), Santal 
(22 houses), Gwala (4 houses), Dhobi (2 houses), Kahar (3 houses) 
and Ho (6 houses}. Previously the other caste members never taok 
water from the hands ofthe Tanti but now-a-days some pwuuvple, 
have started taking water from their hands. 


Social and ceremonial life of the Tantis of this village is the 
same as given above. 


OCGUPATION. 


Previously some 10 years ago they used to weave cloth but 
now-a-days they have left weaving, and do cultivation besides 
working a8 labourer and making biris (country cigarettes), 


Tn the settlement records, dated the 19th March, 1922 in the 
Khatian the caste isrecorded as Tanti. In thé Porahat Raja's 
records they Were recorded as ‘Pan’. The Santals of this village 
like others, call the Tantis as ‘Pan’ (yfor) or Peron (22s). 


The Tantis of Porahat were Garh Manjhi in the Raj of 
Porahat, The title was conferred by the Raja, These Tantis: 
have also started weaving cloth and having matrimonial alliance 
with the Tantis of this area. 


In this village one ‘A’, Tanti by caste got a certificate that 
he belonged to Scheduled Caste ‘Pan’ from the Circle Officer, 
Chakradharpur, dated the 19th January, 1958 and one M. L. A.’s 
certificate declaring that he was a member of Scheduled Caste 
of eub-caste ‘Pan’, dated the 22nd August, 1957 and another 
M, L. A.’s certificate, dated the 27th August 1055 to this affect. 
He got stipend till 10th class after which another M. L. A. 
of Chinimiti raised a question in the Assembly and due to this 


he was stopped further stipend, 
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In village Chandi Posh, P.-S, Goelkira there were in all 
13 houses of Tantis and in Sarandia Posh one house and in Porahat 
one house of Tanti, The Tantis of these villages told that they 
have been recorded in the reverive records as Garh Manjhi and 
some people have been recorded in the last survey and settlement 
record as Tantis. 


‘These people have Bastom who belongs to Surda community 
who performs the marriage and death rituals of these Tantis. 
Like other places other caste groups do not take water from 
their hands. 


OCCUPATION, 


At present they do not weave cloth. Weaving is completely 
stopped in this area. They dv cultivation work as labourer, 
mason and make biris {country cigarettes), 


In village Bhalurungi under Sonua Anchal, 21 houses of the 
Tanti community were found. Weaving is not resorted to by the 
Tantis of this village. They do cultivation, work as labourera 
and also make biris (country cigarettes). 


Two Tanti students read in Tata College, Chaibassa and are 
in the Pre-University class. They get stipend of Rs, 35 per 
month as Scheduled Caste ‘Pan’ from the Government although 
they belong to Tanti community. 


Similarly, another Tanti of village Madanjahair, P.-S, Sonua, 
district Singhbhum was studying in the Middle School, Sonta 
where he was recorded as Tanti but when he wont to Zils 
School, Chaibassa there he was recoided as ‘Pan’, After Passing 
class VIII he returned to Sonua High School for admission into 
class IX. He was admitted in class IX aa ‘Pan’. The Headmaster 
of Sonua High School referred this matter to the Headmaster, Zila 
School, Chaibassa who certified that the boy belonged to ‘Pan’ 

community. The boy r eccived stipend at Chaibassa, as Scheduled 
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caste ‘Pan’. Hoe is getting Rs. 10 per month as stipend even 
ney when he“is in class XI. 


The Headinaster informed on the-basis of his (eng experiance 
that in this area, the Tantis are locally known as ‘Pan’ although 
in the records of right, they are declared as Tantis. 

Inthe Mahatma Gandhi Vidyalaya, Chakradharpur the 
name of Lakhindra Tanti has been sent for stipend asa member 
of Scheduled Caste 'Pan’on the basis of thu certificate. of one 
M.L,A., One boy, Tanti by caste, of village Ramchandrapnr, P.-S. 
Chakradkarpur w was previously reading in Senior Basie Sehool, 
Nischintpur where he was getting Rs. 15 as Backward Class 
stipend, He joined in January, 1960. He is still getting the 
stipend. He gota cortiicate from the M. L..A.. Chakradharpur 
to the effect that he belonged to ponpanted Gants ‘Pan’ 
commusii ty. : 

From the description and observation given shaee: it hes 
been found that the Tanti community of Singhbhum is diffe- 
rentfrom the Tantis inhabiting the ethee parts of Bihar aad 
West Bengal. The ‘Pan’ whe took even to low aroéalion such 
as basket-making, scavenging were degraded to a lower status. 
But the educated and fairly advanced age group of the commu- 
nity took a compaign some thirty or forty years ago, to raise 
their status by declaring them as Tanti. People of the area 
relate their experiences of the wave of this social heirarchy 
present among this section of the people, This they -did with 
the sole aim of raising their social status by getting the services. 
of the Brahmins, barbér and washormen in their life. But now- 
a-days when the facilities and privileges are extended to the Sche- 
duled Caste people, there is a tendency among this community 
to put them on the same par nay their actual position. Further, 
during the survey of the distriet, nowhere any member of Pan’ 
community was found. Everywhere the neighbouring people 
informed that the Tantis are ‘Pan' and there is no other 
separate erste as ‘Pan’. From tho present survey of the area 
it can be concluded that the name ef ‘Pan’ is a amisnomer and 


‘* 
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am Tantis of the district ef Singhbhum are a separate and distinct 
branch ‘of people who have no social and matrimonial relations 
with thé fantis of North Bihar and West Bengal. Their social 
and Seremoniel life is quite different and one can easily say that 
the Tantis of Singhbhum (original inhabitants only} very much 
conform +o the tribal traits and traditions as they have been living 
in the tribal environment and association for a long time. From 
the deseription given by Risley about the ‘Pan’ it can be seen 
that the ‘Pans’, Swasi, ChikBaraik and Tanti are synonymous 
forms and used fo denote one and the single community of 
weavers. The social and ceremonial differences cropping up 
between these different but one gtoupy are suely the 
product of the time, region and social ecntact. The lapse of 
time and segregation in one particular region in the association 
of different groups of people, have certainly effected a 
superficial change in their life and culture, traits and 


traditions. 
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LINGUISTIG AFFINITY OF BHUMIJ DIALECT 


by 
SWARNLATA PRASAD 


Bhumij isa Scheduled Tribe mainly inhabited in Dhalbhum 
Subdivision of the district of Singhbhum, Bihar. According to 
the census of India, 1951, Vohume V Bihar, Part II A-Tables, the 
total number of Bhumwij speaking people are 922 in Singhbhum 
and 8 in Dhanbad. Thus ethnologically Bhumij is a major tribe in 
Dhalbhum Subdivision but linguistically it ean be considered as 
a niinor, whose mother tongue, is in the process of changing. 
The parent Bhumij dialect, that is Thar, is dying and being 
predominated by Bengali language. <A disleet belonging to 
Austro-Asiatie family is overpowered by an Indo-Aryan language, 
As a matter of fact, they ura acquiring a corrupt form of Bengali. 
Phonetically there is no change but morphologically they use 
Hindi, Bengali and Thar words simultaneously, Syntactically, it 
is some what allied to Bengali 

Thar isa dialect which belongs tv Austric family and akin to 
Mundari. Report on the Census of Bengal, 1872 (page 195) says : 


“The Bhuainij (128, 289) are said to be the autechthones of. 
Burrabhoom and Dhalbhum. Under the name Chuars 
they are well known in early administrative history for 
their daring exploits. They are closely allied to the 
Mundas, whose language they speak, and are found 
injarge numbers in Manbhum and Singhbhum, 
A considerable number are alsuv found in Orissa 
(33,440) and a few are scattered throughout the various 


districts of Bengal’. 
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Tha view that affinity of language implies affinity of race has 
now been abandoned. A linguistic change is in the procesa among 
the Bhumij at present, It is due to the close contact of the 
people who speak Bengali or Hindi. Risley! mentioned "the best 
opinion of the present day scenis to regard the: fact that races 
speak the same language a8 proving little more than that at-the 
same time or other they must have been in close contact’, He 
further adds, ‘‘In the firat place, itis clear that the hitherto 
recognised distinctiin between Dravidian and Kolarian stocks 
concerning which so much has been written during the last twenty 
years, Tests solely upon linguistic peculiarities, and does not 
correspond to any differences of physical type’. He has pointed 
out that the Dravidian Bhumij now speak only Bengali, the 
most Aryan of the Indian vernacular. But it is nof true in 
general. Risley again says, ‘A step higher in the socisl acale, 
according to Hindu estimation, the Bhumij of Western Bengal 
and Orissa mark aneartly stage in the course of development by 
which a non-Aryan tribe transforma itself into a full blown caste, 
claiming « définite rank in the Brahmanical system. With the 
exception of a few residents of outlying villages bordering on the 
Munda country of Chotanagpur proper, the Bhumij have lost 
their original language (Mundari) and naw speak only Bengali”! . 
Thus we find that the linguistic change is under process since 
niore than a decade. 


2 Grierson says, about the Bhumij dialect ‘'a dialect which 
is almost identical with Mundari its also spoken by the Bhumij 
tribe of Singhbhum and neighbourhood”, He alao says, “they 
speak a separate dialect in the west of Singhbhum, in the Orissa 
Tributary states, and in the Chotanaypur Tributary states”, 


37, C. Ray Choudhury’s view does not apply here. He 
says, ‘whatever might have been their original language they 


~ Ww 
1 Risley H. H. ‘Phe Tribes and Castes of Bengal” 1891, Yo). 1, P, XI. 


278.0, Vol, TY, P. od. 
$7.0. Ray Choudhury, Man in nila, Volume IX, June-Septomhor, 1920, no. 2. 
(The Bhumij of Mayurbben}, pege 3), 
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now speak a kind of broken Oriya in which they have borrowed 
considerably from Bengali,” 


The author investigated the villages like Ghatsila, Dhangam 
and Sohada of Dhalbhum Subdivision, district Singhbhum in the © 
manths of January and February, i¢61, to find out the language 
affinity of Bhumij dialect. The author found that the Bhumij 
of Ghatsila speak a dialect allied to Bengali and the Bhumij of 
Dhangam speak Thar. It is interesting to note that the Bhumij 
living in the same village named Sohnada of Potka Block speak two 
kinds of dialect. About half of the Bhumij of the said village speak 
Thar and others speak a dialect which is influenced by Bengali, 


The. dialect does not make any kind of hinderence in their 
marriage. But one feels proud if the bride speaks Bengali instead . 
of Thar, A child acquires the dialect of his mother and not of 
his father. The child, who goes to school, learns Hindi or Bengali 
and feels shy to speak in Thar. Thus, they axe forgetting the Thar 
dialect. Some of the Bhumij of Ghatsila does not know that 
their parent dialect was Thar. This is one of the eases where the 
word moather-torngneé is justified. 


The table shows the number of Bhumij speaking different 
dialects as a mother-tongue andaaa secondary dialect in the 
village Dhangam and in ahemlet of Sohada of Potka Block, 
Dhalbhum Subdivision, district Singhbhum :— 


Mother tongue. Second Languages. 


I 
Bengali. nal jOniya Mixed, 


— 


Thar. has | Bengali. ‘oviya ic 


Tel 


That and 


Hindi. "Ther. Bengali, 


ee ae 


Sree ape 
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The Bhumij whose mother-tongue are Oriys and a kind of 
mixture of Hindi, Bengali and Thar, belong to Dhangam village, 
Among the four Oriya speaking Bhumij, all are females and 
among the three mixed spesking Bhumij one ts male and two are 
femmajes.. The data do not include children below five years of age. 


Distribution of the Bhumij Dialect. 


pe SE 


Number of | Number of i ordinet Number of; Number | Number 
0 


persona of | persons Bhumij persons of of 
Name of | the Bhumij} specking | diolect per) anpesking | persons { persona 
the tribe Bhumij 100 per. Bangali spenking | speaking 
locality. residing | dislect as | son9 of the as A Oriya as | mixed ns 
in the ao mother Bhumij mother |ameother) mother 
tocality. tongue, Tribe. tongue, tongue. tonge. 
1 | g | a | 4 | 5 | g | 7 
~ a ee A 
Sohada (a 180 | 180 72°23 50 Nil | Nil. 
hamlet). 
Bas 401 | 383 D300 1 4 | 3 


Etymologically the word Bhumij (Bhumi-+-aj) means one 
born of the soil. It is supposed that the name might be given to 
them because they posseasland. Their title is Sardar. 

Thar dialect consists of five vowel phonemes. The front high 
and low vowels ate unrounded wheress the back high and low 
vowels are rounded, Besides that there is one unrounded central 
vowel. These are i, ¢. u. 0. a, 

Qn the basis of the pattern congruity these sre the distine- 
tive features of consonant’ Phonemes :— 


Se 
| Bilabial. | Alveolar. | Retrofex. l Patatal,. | Yelar, Gtottal, 
i et ne = = 
1 { @ | 3 4 
tops VI p $ b 
Vid b i ad 

Affrigata wry ae a oon 

Lateral he ane l : oon 

Nasal one ia n ar . aig : 

Flep i , : { . ae | Prd 
NN APE LAI rn a ee 
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Glotial stop is not so prominent likes Muadari. Itis in free 
variation with Zero, Retroflex, Palatal and Velar Nasalg ocour 
before homo-organic stop. Stop consonants-can be aspirated or 
non-aspirated. 

The numerals are like Munderi upto six and after that the 
Indo-Aryan numbers are used hissi, bis or Kuri (twenty) are used 
simultaneously, 


/tana/ is used for derioting present indefinite and present 
continuous tense; /jada/ is used very often. Only one example, 
which the author got where /jade/ is being used, Such as— 
jintingke cetta jia/ ‘He teaches me’ (jad +i-- as jia). 

The Aryan postposition /-ke/ is commonly used in the dative 
and accusative, /taiken/ is tho form for past continuous, 

The inclusive and exclusive pronouns are not so clearly used 
as it is in Mundari, 


About one-fifth of the vocabulary of the said three villages 
are same with some phonetic change. For instance, the author 
would like Lo throw light on the words in response to the words 
for metal, occupation, colour, body part, aninial, and kinship 
terms, 


Metal.—There ig no word ag such in Thar for metal, but 
separate words for different kinds of metal. Bhumij speaking 
Thar or Bengali use similar words for ivory, silver, brass, gold 


and coal :— 


Extmple— 
English, That. Other than Ther. 
1. Metal... wee. ase Dhatu. 
2. TvorF «a. hati data hati di.é. 
3, Iron oer .» méred .,. Joba. 


4, Gold Sola, siInrom sona. 
5, Silver... Tupa we «TPA. 
6. Copper ... ww. fama a = CANS. 
7. Brass a. awe pitol ... pitol. 
8, Cosl oo .. kosla ... koala. 


Fr 
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Oceupation.— Words regarding occupation are used alike by 
the Bhumij, which belong to Indo-Aryan such as. :— 


Serial English. Thar Other than Ther. 
nd. 
1, washerman .. dhoba... dhoba. 
2, blackemith .. Kamar... kamiar, 
8. goldamith .- SOnar ... sonar, 


Colour.—Colour conception is very poor. They use word for 
colour and red, and for blue and green, They use the same 
{sasang/ or /holad / for ‘yellow’ or ‘turmeric’. They have got the 


clear concept of the following :— 
ferial English, Thar. Other then Thar. 
na, 


1, colour } 


rong rong. 
2, red 
3. white punii, sada = sapai. 
4. blue 
li] lil. 
5. green 
6. yellow sosang holud. 


Body part.—About one-fourth of the werds belonging ta 
body part are siniilar in the two dialects spoken by Bhumij tribe 
with some phonetic change. About three-fourth of the words 
are alike to Mundari, if they speak Thar or to Bengali if they 
speak Bengali. 


Animal,—There is no word for animal in both the dialects. 
The main feature of the aggiutinative language is still retained in 
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the Bhumij na matter whether they speak Bengali or Thar, They 
use the same words for the following animals :— 

fhati / ‘elephant’. 

jgai { ‘cow’. 

fbilai f ‘cat’, 

The Bengali speaking Bhumij add /h-/ in pronouneing /u, t/ 
‘camel whereas the other does not. 

Kinship term. 

Only one per cent of the kinship terms is being used akin 
in both the dialects. As for instance : — 

{dada bura / ‘grand father’, 

Syntactically the Bhumij speak Thar or Bengali as a 
mother tongue as stated before, but Hindi is intellegible to 
almost all. The children learn Hindi from their schools, where 
Hindiis the medium of instruction. Anyway, they feel rather 
proud if they speak and understand Hindi. 


Here aréa few examples of Thar and Rengali sentences 
apoken by the Bhumij of Sohada village +— 


Thor, Bengali, 


Baglish. 


Soriat 


no. 


Thou und I read 


citilang pa;aotana 


hamra dulok citi 


L. 
letters. po. hehi. 

® Thou andT teach nen honko sikac ai chenagulo. ke 
these children. koa lang. hamra sikabo. 

3. They are coming bombaiete  hiju bombaile  otolok 
from Bombay. tanako, asche. 

4, He went yesterday ac hole senjana ... u gélo ka.1. 

5, Why did you bri am nimin jiu tui ste mas kene 

: < ae ciarem aukida, auti. 


so much meat! 


— 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN A RANCHI TRIBAL VILLAGE 


by 
T. R. SHARMA 


INTRODUCTION 


Though the Roman Catholic Mission centres in plain areas 
of Western Chotanagpur were started at Katkahi (1892) and 
Mahuadanr (1895) by the famous missionaries like Dehon antl 
others but it was only possible for them even to open their centre 
at Dumarpat in village Gurdari of Pelice-Station Bishunpur, Dis- 
trict Ranchi during the thirties af the present century. Dumarpat 
Mission centre lies on Netarhat-Rajadera Forest Road between 
10—1} milo stones from Bage Sakhua to Rajadera. Before the 
opening of the schools at Bishunpur proper in post-independence 
days there was no Middle School even in the whole Bishunpur 
Police-Station or ueighbouring areas to cater the educational 
needs of the tribals inhabiting the Pat areas of the Western 
Chotanagpur. But after the establishment of mission centre at 
Dumarpat a number of primary schools at Pakripat, Dumar- 
pat and othera were started under the leadership of the local 
Catholic Mission centre. 


In the meanwhile 4 special educational scheme was started 
by the State Government by putting necessary funds at the dis- 
posal of the Adimjati Seva Mandal, Ranchi. The scheme was to 
operate under the guidance of the Deputy Commissioner (Ranchi) 
and supervision of the District Welfare Officer, Ranchi since the 
beginning of 1956, for the development of the Asurs. Under this 
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scheme two Junior Basic Schools of residential type at Jobhipat 
and Sakhuapani are running side by side. A bee-keeping train- 
ing-cum-production centré has been started at. Jobhipat for the 
Asurs. Both the developmental schemes for the Asurs are being 
run by the A. J. §, M., Ranchi, Ai present the contiguous Pat 
areas of the Bishunpur and Mahuadanr Policé-Stations of the 
districts of Ranchi and -Palemau respectively have been covered 
by the specis! Multi-purpose Tribal Blocks. Considering the im- 
portance of the experiments in the tribal development under 
these blocks, it is necessary to evaluate the educational system of 
the Pat areas. Jobhipat aud Dumarpat suhuols were chosen for 
the study during tho third week of July, 1958 when the schools 
were in session, The following is the outcome of fie same study. 
These two schools were chosen to represent two rival private 
agencies working in educational field in the area. 


Jobhipat séhool teashes up to Lower Primary standard 
whereas the Dumarpat teaches up to Upper Primary standard, 
Both schools generally follow common text books. Both tha 
schools are of the mixed type from the point of view of résidence 
of ths scholars and their sex eomposition but the former is prima- 
rily a residential whereas the latter is day-scholar type. The. 
respective positions in respect to scholar’s residence are the 


following :— ; 
(a a A A 
me Resident Day scholars Total 
ava Behan | scholars | 
a Sr or rr - =e _—— 
L Jabhipat a0 8 | 33 
a re 13 95 108 
a Cfo ee 


Similarly there is only one gis] scholar at Jobhipat whereas 
the number of girl scholars at Dumarpat school is 30, The num: 
per of teachers in each school is 2.and 5 respectively. Both the 
teachers in Jobhipat are male whereas the Dumarpat school hag 


one famale and four males, The fomale teacher iathe nun in the 
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Local Church. The Head-master of the Dumarpat school is a junior 
father of the mission who himself hails from the Kharia tribe 

He knows English also. The Jobhipst Headmaster is a local man 
and has read up to the Intermediate standard in College. ‘The 
second teacher is middle passed with training in Basic Education, 
The other teacher of the Dumarpat: school are local Christian 
tribals. As far as the social affinities of the scholars. of these schools 
are concerned they have no similarity. The Jobhipat school has 
exclusively the Asur scholars whereas the Dumarpat school oon- 
tains the Bhuinhar, Munda, Oraon, Asur and other seholars, 
The age of the scholars vary between 6 to 16 in Jobhi school. 


Both these schools are located at similar topographical situa- 
tion. These schools have their own buildings, but the local situa- 
tion is dissimilar. Jobhipat school is outside the village site on 
the road side with its own compound. Qn the other hand the 
Dumarpat school is within the campus of the Mission where we 
find a play ground and freld for elementary agriculture and garde- 
ning, The Jobhipat school is still dependent for water even for 
elementary needs from the local Dari ( natural-spring ) which is 
situated at 15 minutes walk from one side below about 300 fest. 
Whereas the latter has its own well in its compound. 

Bihar Elementary Eduration cuvers seven years of schooling 
unto fifth olass. It is known as primary education, Since April, 
1956, no private primary school is given any aid by the State. 
On the other hand traditional and Basie schools have been running 
under State patronage on different syllabus, Though Basic edu- 
eation has heen accepted as the pattern of elementary education in 
Bihar it has been realised at the same time thatall the schools at 
elementary level cannot be transformed from traditional to Basic 
pattern immediately. So an attempt has been made to prepare an 
integrated syllabus for the interim period. 


It has been already stated that common syllabus is followed 


in both the schools. As we possess better statistical figures for 
Jobhipat school following analysis on this school syllabus has been 


possible. 
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The present policy in respect of Primary education does not 
make any variation in respect of text. books, time-table follo- 
wed and meédium of instruction for the tribal areng, from the plain 
areas of the State. The achoal seasion is divided into summer and 
non-summer months. April and May months have been eonside- 
réd as summer months and others as non-summer one. In non- 
summor months the school starts.at 10.80 a... and disperses at 
4. M. having half-an-hour recess in the middle. Monday is half- 
working day for 3 hours only to enable the scholars and the tea- 
chersa to bring their weekly necessaries from Banari weekly Hat. 
Saturday is full working day and Sunday isan usual week days. 
Thus the total weekly school working hour is 28} houra which is 
divided into the following subjects :.— 


Serial Subjact. Hours devoted per week. 
Ne. 
Hour. Minute. 
}, Hindi ne ver ane 3 SA 
3, Arihmatic ane we i 33 
3, Secial Studies =... me a 3 30 
4. Genera? Science .., a 3 ao 
5, Drawing one . ane 2 30 
G, Wiaie ara ee we 1 af 
7, Spinning ini _ =" £ 55 
&, Gardening ae ae “ 2 it 
5. Games: one aaa J 40 
10. Oleanliness aie ia ae 3 30 
There are altogether total 500 marks and distributed into the 
following way :— 
— — el 
Hindi Arlthmatia Savial studies | Genera] soience Total 
| 
1i9p | 100 | 75 | To | 350 


a a a al 
Drawing | Music Spinning | Gardentog | Game Total 
i ' 


30 | 20 | a0 | 20 | 30 | 1A0 
ee ae ae we a 
Total aan bog 
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Cleanliness has been allotted 2.30 hours per week in school 
time schedule but no marks have been allotted to it. Thus the 
remaining 26 hours per week are only devoted to the subjects of 
examination. The subjects of school examination are divided into 
subjects taught through presented books and subjects taught 
through activities. The following table gives the comparative 
view as regards time and total marks. allotted to each subject of 
examination. The figures are in percentages ‘— 

Through presented booke, 


Sm Ce a a a 
Hindi Arithmatia | Bocial atudics | General Total 
fee oe eee ee ee Ml ne te ea 
Time Marka Time | Marka | Timea ae Mnrks | Time | Marks | Total 
aa are any (EY IS “eape 
| 
1 | 2 | 3 } 4 E 6 7 8 : 
ee eg 
| l ! 
13-781 ao | isa | 20 | 19-402 | te j lace 1s 48 
, I pl a a ed 
: Through teli pittes euch mcntibes Gad partied pati ons. 
| 
Drawing | Spinning Gardening Games 
Time | Marks Tima Marks | Time | Marks | Time | Marks 
sn —— es 
f 
i | 2 | $ 4 5 8 7 8 
eee : ” — a 
9-616 | & | 1-219 | 6 11319 8 | 413 6 
Myaie | Total | GT. 
— A — ee 
Tirne Marke | Time Marks Time | Marks 
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The inevitable conclusion is that there is no proportional 
relationship between time and marks allotted to the differant sub-~ 
jects for which examination in the sch ool is held. 

A routine for residential scholars is followed. A changed daily 
routine is followed from Octeber ta March in which ease: rising 
bell goes at 6 a. Mm. otherwise the common principle is followed in 
both the periods which is as follows :— | 


Daily Routine, 


{1} Rising bell... 7 4,90 A. ot. 
(2) ‘Prayer ae “% bay 4.80 to 4.45 4, at 
{3} Individual time For maraing dutie, ... £45 to G45 A. at 
(4)  Qlenning we ssn ix 5,45 to 6.15 a.3F, 
{5} Breakfast si cae ane fal 5.t0 6.45 a, of, 
(0) = Self-study is vee 4 6.45 $6 8 a. ML 
(i) Gardening ei ve a Bio 3.20 a. M, 
{8} Bath and lunsh ty wah 8.30 40. 9.30 a. as. 
(9} Rest... ot du is 9.90 te 10 a.m, 
{10} Prayer Ess aoe isis 10 ta WS Ale. 
(11) BSehool hours =... iiss wat 16.15 to 10.30 a.m. 
(12) Games oe ihe ans 10,80 to dP. m, 
(18) Dinner aa a sey 5 to 6 p,m. 
(14) Rest ae aes ate 6 to §.30 F. m. 
{15} Prayot gaz ita ea f.30t5 7 P.M. 
{10) Solf-atudy ie sae sue 7 to 3.30 P. uM. 
(17) To bed ors ces ine 8.30 pa, tG 2.50 Ava, 


On Sunday, being a holiday, school hours are suspended. 
A cook prepares the food but the echolars attend to other details of 
their daily life themselves. They go to Dari for taking bath and 
for other daily routines. They also paticipate in oarrying things 
from Banari Hat for their ration for the current week, It is ta 
be remembered that only rice and pulse are stocked at a time 
from the central office of the Mandal otherwise everything which 
they donot grow in their gardens isto be brought from any 
plain area and the minimum distance of such plain from Jobhi 
ia not lesa than ten miles. It is situated ahont 1,360 feet below 
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from Jabhipat and the climbing up and down on very stiff slopes 
on a narrow foot- path is such a difficult way. to cross. that carry- 
ing of things beyond certain limit has been unbearable for scheol 
“boys of tender age. This difficulty has been much reduced after 
the purchase of pony for transporting things from the plain. This 
has saved the time and drudgery of the boys. 

The boys do hair-cutting skill themselves.” One Aaur, cuts 
the hair of another. ‘Thus this service is rendered free. The boys 
haye brought necessary instruments from their parents. This is 
one of the co-operative activities which. is unique feature for a 
tribal school. Whena student was asked to- give his reaction 
towards rendering euch services to other fellow students free of 
any Charge, he felt much pride in acknowledging of doing so. 


Coming to the daily time achedule we find that after getting 
up from the bed, prayer is the first thing. Thereafter, they get 
time for their individual morning duties, This is not conducive 
to health inasmuch as if amounts to postponement of natural. 
calls, Breakfast is directly precéded by cleaning which ia liable 
to carry dust, insects and other communicable getms on body at 
the time of breakfast when they collectively assemble in group in 
the kitchen. After rising bell individual time for morning duties 
should have been well provided and personal eleauing should have 
been gone through after general cleaning. Lunch has been pro- 
vided between 9 to 10 4, mM. and afterwards the boys get food in 
between Stop, m. though they have to go through serious 
mental as well as physical excercises between the interval. In the 
time schedule there is no provision for time for daily individual or 
organised collective recreation though provision has been made 
for half-an-hour rest after dinner which could have been easily left, 
out, There is no weed to hammer this point that after dinner the 
tribals go to recreation in their dancing ground without taking 
rest and #1890 without fail during dancing season: Prayer is gone 
through three times in a day and the total time allotted to this 
stem in these three prayers ia one hour, In no case recrnation 
and cul gural activities should have been substituted by formal. 


prayer which ts gone through every time. 
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The Asurs have been going to tea-gardens since the last 
quarter of the 19th century but they have not lust charm of 
visiting new people and places. Reference: has already been made 
about. the regular weekly visit of the school beys to Bunari. 
During the last school session two trips were organised on two 
different occasion, to make the boya acquainted with important 
cultura]. centres najnely, Ranchi proper and toa local annual fair 
near Banari. Critical questions were put to the boys pertaining 
to these visits. From the answers it seemed that the tour was 
not properly planned and conducted. The students had no idea 
about Ranchi beyond the fact that it contains big buildings, 

One of the items of school activities is a-poultry farm with 
50 fowls. This is tha collective farm of the sehool which has been 
arganised from small individual donations as well as individual 
contributions by the parents of the scholarsin furm of chickens. 
A student who remains in charge of the farm is known as 
Minister for Poultry. He is annually elected. It is an admitted fast 
that no meat food, milk, ogg are given to the boys though thoy 
are traditionally habituated to them. Vegetarian food given to 
the boys in the school consists of rice, pulse and locally procured 
vegetables Vike potato, etc. The school garden has limited poten- 
tiality to supply green vegetables for only two to three menths due 
to non-availability of irrigational facilities during dry season to 
the schoo] fields, Poultry farming is one of the priyate enter- 
prises of each tribal family wnder unzatisfactory type of manage- 
mont. Secondly it has the cultural sanction. There is an immense 
future far its development. 

Training in improved methods of poultry farming has 
tremendous potentialities. It ean form part of the formal 
curriculum of education in tribal areas. It may be'a training- 
ciwa-production ceyftre-cum-demonstration centre in  scientilic 
farming as well, Secoudly it will have local demand and it may 
also add reguiar meat and egg food supply to the school boys, 
Tig establishment needs only fixed capital goods like satisfactory 
sheds for the fowls and improved fowl breads. The food for the 
fowls can easily be grown in -the school field allotted for 
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production of such corn. The suitability of the operational aspect 
of the poultry farming ina Basic school was discussed with the 
Jobhipat school teacher who had no misgivings regarding its 
operational aspect. 


Dairy farming for milk supply as well as training has been 
mentioned for schools in this srea by some important Stute 
dignitaries. Some years back similar idea was conceived for 
encouraging dairy farming among the lacal trbals and also to 
start a demonstration-cxm-production centre in the area. Neces- 
sary local enquiries were made by ithe officers cf the Animal 
Husbandry and Agriculture Departments and ultimately they felt 
that it would be fruitless. There is no traditional incentive fur 
mik-food among the local tribals. Thus there is neither envirgn- 
mental ner cultural support for dairy farming. It is needless to 
say that the Netarhat State Dairy Farm located on similar altitude 
from the sea and having siniilar topography has not been able to 
produce milk to the extent they want, Lastly, dairy farming 
requires, comparatively speaking, more sustained labour, attention, 
and establishment cost than poultry farm. The training given 
to the students in poultry farming is on the basis of local common 
knowledge. Sointhis respect thera is no surprising attainment 
than what an average tribal knows. In the proposed integrated 
syllabus for the elementary education there is no mention of 
poultry farming as one of the alternative crafts like gardening and 
elementary agciculiure. It should atleast be given place in the 
syllabus for the elementary erlucation for the tribal areas of 
Bihar. 


Conting to spinning and gardening there was definite pre- 
ference and better attainments in gardening than spinning. ‘Ihe 
Headmaster of the Dumarpat school could not hide his resentment 
towards the Government policy of granting aids to the sohool for 
following # common and uniform syllabus which universally 
prescribes spinning. Like poultry farming agriculture has cultural 
sanction behind it and it ia rightly emphasised in the school 
syllabus. But one of the logical conclusions for the pat area is 
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that the school should be located in the valley portion of the pat 
instead of its top portion where under-ground water is easily 
available. In the top portion of the pat.the depth of surface soil 
is not more than three to six feet. below where hard rock is found, 
Tt hag not been as yet possible to successfully locate a permanent 
Well in the. whole region of the Pat. The moisture of such soil 
does not extend beyond rainy season. That is why the soil has. 
not been utilised beyond s minimum, The main emphasis io 
gardening has been on preparing of soil during the Non-raiLy 
Season of the year. The Headmaster of the Jebhipat school 
reported that. the boys have dug the soil up toa depth of two 
feet. Thisexplained the fact asto why the maize crop had 
germinated in an unexpected way without good manuring like 
the local villagers. Irrigational facilities during non-rainy season 
of the year may give opportunities to the school boys in improved 
methods of agriculture, from tilling of soil to cropping in 
different seasons of the year. This could not be done in the 
school due to the reasons given sboye which were beyond 
the purview of the teachers of the sehool, Spinning isa com- 
pulsory subject. The boys of class Ispin on Takali whereas the 
sanior boys do it on Yarwada Chakra. Tho attainmonts of the 
student in spinning were comparatively not bad but what seems 
desirable that it should be optional instead of compulsory 
subject in the tribal schools. 

Lessons in musio, games and drawing are not systematised. 
The subjects taught include—(1) Languape and _ literature, 
(2) Arithmatio, (3) Social Studies and (4) General Science. No book 
is prescribed for class I in Social Studies: Similarly first half of the 
year of classI is devoted to learning alphabets and ofler pre- 
liminaries. The medium of instruction in both of the schools is 
Hindi in Devnagari script. Article 350-A of the Indian Constitu- 
tion provides that ehidren helonging to the linguistic minority 
group should be provided instruction in hel mother fongue. at 
the primary stage of education. Accardingly the integrated aylla- 
bus for the Blementary Education in Bihar contains the provision 


that language and literature paper will be in mother-tongue and 
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for which only four tribal languages namely ‘‘Santali, '‘Oraon, Ho, 
Mundari ” have been accepted bythe State Government. It also 
provides that “the imédium of instruction in non-language slb- 
jects upto class VII should be the mother téngue of the pupils 
concerned’. Here the Oraon has incorrectly béen used in linguis- 
tic sense for which Kurukh is the proper word. But so far Tisting 
of tribal languages for instruction purposes at primary stage is 
eonecerned it is not complete. It dees not include other tribal 
languages of Bihar like the Asuri, Kharia, Malte and Korwa, ete., 
and according ta the latest census their respective strength is as 
follows :— 


Name. No, of speakers, Tetal atrength Census, 
1931 census. of tha tribe. 
Rais wad se bt 3,151 6,403 1941 
Asuri oa on | 1,184 4,388 | 141 
Biriia ges ice 1,673 2,075 1841 
Agacia ey ‘il 4 aga 
Kharia oe er GO, 787 87,622 1941 
Korwa on on mee 10,757 13,021 1941 
Malte me sss stk 23,857 58,054 1041 


{Saucin Pahariu). 


It is high time that the mistake is rectified otherwise the 
facilities enjoyed by the other tribals will be denied to the tribal 
groups listed above. ‘The four tribal languages which figure n 
the list as the medium of instruction ure equally, if not more, 
foreign to these unlisted tribals. 

In this background the Headmaster of Jobhipat waa asked 
to give the methods followed and difficulties encountered in 
giving lessons through the medium of Hindi to the newly admitted 
Asur students in the school. He explained that auch students are 
kept in the beginning under the direct guidanes of the senior utu- 
dents of the school. Tho teachers do not make direct attempt to 
instruct such boy's rather it is done thrvugh their senior colleague 
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incharge. Incase the teacher tries to guide sucha boy directly 
he does not. understand his instruction and merely keeps mum. At 
times local symbols are used to instruct such a boy during such 
period. To these they react: promptly and favourably. The teacher 
scholar relationship starts with non-direct to indirect relation- 
ahip. ‘This périod is not less thah two months after which they 
gradually begin to pick up the instructions of the teachers. Some 
senior students of the Jabhipat school were tested regarding their 
understanding of things through Hindi. At first they: were aaked 
to read: some passages from the. text after which some critical cross 
questions were also put. The outcome of the test was that they 
memorise the lessons and do not follow the text. Secondly they 
lack critical understanding of the lesson, This may be due to the 
mediunm.of instruction.as well as deficiency of the teacher, On this 
point it appeared that medium of instruction is:the positive factor 
inthe matter. 


The Hindi text book ia thea common text followed in the 
whole State. Such text books are now approved by the Text 
Book Committes. The tribala are having different mother ton- 
gues some of which have bean accepted as medium of instructions 
for elementary education alao, The question avises as to whother 
there should be common text books and such text b.oks should 
be only the translation into the respective mother tongues, of 
whether there should be separate texts with diferent content in 
each mother tongue. ‘The latter alternative fulfills the conditions 
of proper educatiotial pattern for a multi-cultaral political society 
like ours, Keeping thir view ia mind un attempt is made here to 
review the contents of aach text book followed in these schools as 
well as other tribal schools in Bihar. 


In the Hindi text book for class I the pattern of treatment of 
the subjects of lesson is imaginative and sermanio rather than 
factnal which ig not in tune with giving training to the pupil 
through their own natural ag well as culiural environments. The 
present habitats of the Bihar tribals are completely different from 
non-tribals. Mostly the tribala ara occupying hilly forested 
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upland whereas the non-tribals are occupying river-valley plains. 
This fact must be taken into account in preparing a text book for 
the tribal pupil in general, local culiural units should form 
the subject of Jesson rather than mythical and conceptual cona- 
tructions or bigger units like Stete, U.N.O. nation, etc. 


Tn one leason the horse and goat have been attributed with 
articulate speeches which is extremely unreal, 


The subjects of lessons included in this koob are very much 
removed from the tribal frame of reference. There is no mention 
of any tribal name, tribal festival or a tribal hero which may 
catch the imagination of the pupils. 


The lessons for Social Studies and General Science subjects 
have been prepared on the lines stated about the Hindi text. 
books. Local and regional points of view of jife have been com. 
pletely ignored and only national and international points of view 
have been included in these texts, On no account such views 
about life cam be said to agree with the tribal view of life. These 
great ideals, acheivernents, ete., should only be discussed in the 
context of their own histories! background instaad of directly 
jumping over these subjects from general point of view. 


The total number of admission in Jobhipat school was 79 
since the year 1956, The year-wise break-up is ag follows :— 


1956 on ae ' 59 

1957 cud ne, 12 

: 1958 ses ~ 8 
Total ui 72 


— —<—— 


The present number of scholars is 38 and thus about 47 per 
cont of the scholars discontinued their studias after their admis- 
sion without completing one whole course. This is to be remem- 
pered that only eight studeats of this school are day scholara and 
others get everything from the sehool, The attendanee of the 
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regular scholars in scarcity period of the year goes down and 
even the scholars who attend do not even get two meals regular- 
ly. Atrandom one of them was picked up for this purpose. He 
was asked as to what he ate before coming to school and who 
served him. He replied that he had taken handful of rice and 
salt and he had taken it himself, The quantity was insufficient. 
He did not take more as there was. no more boiled rice. It was 
elear that provision for mid-day meal for a day scholar school in 
backward tribal area like pat is a pre-requisite for spread of 
elementary education. The scarcity period Jasts from March to 
September. | 


The Jobhipat school has planted Karanj, Koenar and other 
useful trees which have direct use for the school agriculttire and 
kitehen. Though proper incentive to the teachers has been provi- 
ded in the scheme by giving Ra. 15 as special hill allowance for 
working in special area but they are being given Rs. 39 and 35 
raspectively when Rs, 50 per month for each has been provided 
init for them. Saeondly they are not regularly paid. The 
scheme provides for annual prize distribution for meritorious 
students and building of a children library but no such step has 
been taken in these directions. 
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A DEMOGRAPHIC STUDY OF BATHUDI AND BHUMIJ 


by 
DMESH F. SINHA 


This demographic study of SBathudi and Bhumij 
is based on the survey conducted by the anthor in Dhalbhum 
Subdivision, Singhbhum from December, 1960 to February, 1961, 
The survey was conducted in the following villages. For the 
Bathudi (7) Bhakar in Dhalbhumgarh Circle, and {i} Shyam- 
sundarpur in Barhragora Circle ; for the Bhumij (i) Dhegam and 
(ii) Shohda in Potka Circle, 


Bhakar and Shyamsunderpur are located on tho opposite 
side of the river Subarnreklia. To reach Bhakar via Shyam- 
sundarpr, one has to cross the river Subarnrekha otherwise he 
has to approach through Musabani from where there is a forest 
road to the village. Shyamsunderpur is connected with Dhal- 
bhumgarh by an unmetalled road, Dhegam is nearly 6 miles from 
Hata and 2 miles from Kawali. A forest road connects Dhegam 
with Kawali, Shohda is situated on the Jamshedpur Musabani 
road and is nearly one mile from Kalikapur, 


BATHUBIT. 


Bathnudi is one of the minor tribes of Bihar, Mt, Beverly-’ 
writes under the head semi-Hinduised aboriginals. ‘Passing on 
to the semi-Hinduised aboriginals, we eame to a large class calling 


Se) 
1. Census of Bengal, 1872, P. 192. 
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themselves Bathudi or Bathuri, and supposed by Mr. Ravenshaw 
to be the parent stock of the Bauris, Bagdis and Bhoois, 
Mr. Ravenshaw states that they have their own rustic gods, 
though they are sufficiently Hinduised to acknowledge Juggan- 
wath. The word Bhooi is said to be a name of certain families 
among the Bauris, but the few individuals of this name mentioned 
In the census return (146 in Cuttak only) probably belong to the 
well known Madras caste of that nataec, and have been included 
Sinong the castes engaged in personal service’ 5. C. Roy! is of 
the opinion that the name Bathudi, Bhuiya obviously refer to the 
Bathudi. : 

Risley? ‘informs us that they form a small aboriginal tribe 
of uncertain origin found in the Tributary States of Orissa. 
Their population Had tot been separately enumeratad in the 
census, His own investigation into the religion and customs of 
the Bathudis of the Mayurbhanj State have led him to the 
conclusion that the Bathudis are really o Hinduised branch. of 
the Bhniya tribe. They have come sufficiently under the’ 
influence of Hinduisin to accept the servicos of Bramban priests- 
at their marriages. They also recognise a tribal head styled 
Muhapatra and his assistant styled Bara Nayak both appointed 
by the state, and a similarly appointed Brahman, spiritual 
superior styled ‘bramha’ whose directions must be fullowed as to 
the method of expiation for the sinfuluess which family may 
incur by stich sins’ ss the death of a female member in. 
pregnancy lstri-badh) and the accidental desth of a cow (go- 


badh). 

In village Bhakar, Rameshwar Naik who hes married a 
Bhutya gitl told the author that Bathudi is corrupt name of 
thoir casie aud the curreet namo ig Bahutuli which means tha 
origin is from the ‘Baha’ (atm) of Brantha. As auch they believe 
they are Kshatriya, Previously, the Bhuiya and the 
Bathudi inter-married but now it has been stopped because that 


= 1. The Hill Bhuisas of Grissa 1935, Pp. 34-35. 
9, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol- I, 1891, PT?, 
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Bathudi do not allow the Bhuiya wife to pay a visit to her 
father's place. Sulochna Dasi of the eame village réported that 
they do rot take food prepared by Bhniya. So intermarriage 
between the two groups has beenstopped. Inthe present report, 
the wife of Rameshwar Naik ‘has been ineluded as Bathudi 
because this is the only case found in the survey. 


BHUMIJ. 


Bhumij is one of the major tribes of Bihar snd their main 
concentration is in Singhbhum. Beverly!-writes ‘‘The Bhumij 
(128, 289) are said to be the antochthones of Burrabhum and 
Dhalbhoom. Under the name of Chuars they are well known in 
early administrative history for their daring exploits. They are 
closely allied to the Mundas, whose language, they speak, and are 
found in large numbers in Manbhoom and Singhbhum. A consider- 
able numbers are. algo found in Orissa (33, 440) and a few are seat- 
tered throughout the various districts of Bengal”. Risley’ writes 
“Bhumij, is a non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum, Singhbhum and 
West Bengal, classed by Dallua and others, muinly on linguistic 
grounds, as Kolarian. There can be no doubt that the Bhumij 
are closely allied to,.if not identical with the Mundas, but there 
ig little to show that they ever had a distinct Ianguage of their 
own. In 1850 Hodgson published a short vocabulary prepared by 
Captain Haughton, then in political charge of Singhbhum, but 
most of the words in this appears to be merely Ho. 


The most resent observer, Herr Nottrott of Gossner’s 
Mission says that the Bhumj resemble” the Mundas mast closely 
in speach and manners, but gives no specimens of their language, 
and does not say whether it differs sufficiently from Mundari to 
be regarded as a separate dialect. I am inclined myself to beleive 
that the Bhumij are nothing more than a branch of the Mundas, 
who lave spread to the eastward, mingled with the Hindus, and 
thus the most part severed their connection with the parent tribe. 


a 
l- OP eit P. 108. 
2, OF cit P. 116-118, 
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This hypothesis seems on the whole to be borne out by the facts 
observable at the present day. The Bhumij of the Wostern 
Manbhum are beyond doubt pure Mundas. Théy inhabit the: 
tract of the country whieh lies on both sides of the Su barnarekha - 
river, hounded on the west by the edge of the Chotanagpur 
Plateau, on the east by the hill range of which Ajodhya is the 
eroWing peak, on the sonth by the Singhbhum hills, and on the 
north by the hills forming the boundary between Lohardaga, 
Hazaribagh and Manbhum districts. This Tégion contains an 
enormous number of Mundari gravayards and may fairly be consi- 
dered one of the very earliest settlements of the Munda race. The 
present inhabitants use the Mundari latiguage, call themselves 
Mundas, or, as the name is usually pronounced in Manbhum, 
Muras and observe all the customs current auiong their brethren 
on the platesu of Chotansgpur proper, Thus, like all the 
Kolarians, they build no temples but worship Buru in the form of 
a stone smeared with yvermilion which is.set up im & sarne or sacred 
groye near the village. A satrna is invariably composed of purely 
jungle trees, steh as Sal and others, and can therefore be recog- 
nised with cértainty as afragment of the primieval forest, Jeft 
standing to foro: an abiding place for the aboriginal deities. They 
observe the Sarhul festival at the same time and in the seme way 
astheir kindred in Lohardaga and Singhbhum, and the liyd 
or priest is a recognised village official Marriage tikes place when 
both parties are of mature age, and the betrothall of children is. 
uuknowy. Like the Mundas of the plateau, they first burn their 
dead and then bury the remains under gravestones, some of which 
ave of enormous size. On certain feast days siall supplies of food 
and nioney are placed under these big stones to regale the ‘dead, 
and are-abstracted early the next morning by low caste Hindus. 
On the eastern side of Ajodbys range, which forbs . bemiplete 
barrier to ordinary conununiention, things are different. Both 
the Mundari language and the title of Munda have dropped out of 
: rigines of this eastern tract call themselves 


the abo ; a 
Sa and sneak Bengali. The physieal characteristies 


Bhumij or Sardar 
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of the tribe, liowever, temain the same, and although they hava 
adopted Hindu customs and are fast becoming Hindus, there 
can be no doubt that they are the descendants. of the Mundas 
who first settled in the country and were given the name of Bhumij 
(autochghon) by the Hindu immigrants wha found themin pogse- 
saion of the soil.” 

Population.—The variation of the Bathudi and the Bhumij 
population in Bihar from 1872 to 1941 is shown in the table given 
below 1— 

Sine ge ee et | 
Bathu di. Bhusnij- 


ee 


Year one Se 
I 


Fupulution, Vurintjon. Population. Vatrintion, 


1872 | 276 | 37,339 

1881 | 442 166 wn 

1881 582 240 1,168,001 

1901 | Odd 262 |} 77,613 (—)88,338 
ipli ood 50 64,472 | (~~)13,141 
1921 | " 76,589 cS 12,117 
1931 948 99,259 22,670 
1p41 | | 1,083,230 8,971 

a eS ee 


orale 


Noty,—The pofulatjon of Bhumij is net separately mantioned in the 
ronsuy Of 188}. 


The figure under the head variation shows that the Bathudi 
population is increasing but the rate of variation has decreased 
alter 1901. Variation ofthe Bathudi population fram 1511 to 
193] is only 4, i. 6, the population has increased at the rate of 0,2 
person per year. The Bhumij population had a decreasing ten- 
dency upto 191) and after that it is increasing. 
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Distribution of the population in Bihar —Since the population 
of Bathudi is not separately mentioned in the [941 census so the 
distribution of the Bathudi population is based on 1932 census. 


Distribution of the Bathudi and Bhumij population :-— 


Hathtidt. Population. 
Bihar ies 2 or a cs 498 
Singhhhum Distri ot ban bea aan hae $08 
(ij Dhetbhum Sobdivisiaa —.. ata ia o72 
(2) Sadar Subdiviaion ro i die 26 

Bhumij. 

Bihar ant fan i ont Fey 1,08,230 
Ranchj District aa eos at an eas 
(1) Sadar Subdivision ey ar a58 
{2) Ebunti Subdivision any 79 
(3) Gumla Subdivision tte vas ab d 
Hazaribagh District a a5 si aii 873 
Binghbhum District vie es iis a. —-:1,06,603 
{1) Dhaltbhum Subdivision —... mn i 61,330 
(2) Saraiketla and Kharsawan Subdivisions née 44,948 
{%) Sndar Subdivision oo on tu b, 788 
+e toy 26 


Dhanhad District ‘ve 7 
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From the above tables, we find that the main conéentration of 
both Bathudi and Bhumij is in the Dhalbhum Subdivision of 
Singhbhum District, 


SEX COMPOSITION AND AGE AND SEX DISTRIBTTION. 


In the present survey 281 Bathudi or 28.16 per cent of tha 
Bathudi population of Bihar in 1931 and 668 Bhumij or 0.61 per 
cent.of the total Bhumij population of Bikar in 1941 have been 
dealt with. The Bathudi population under study is composed of 
151 males and 130 females, 1. e., 53.74 per cent are males and 
46.26 per cent are females whereas the Bhumij population under 
study is composed of 824 niales and 344 females, i.o., 49.5 per cant 
are males and 50.5 per cent are females. On calculation, the sex 
ratio in the Bathudi group comes to 86.09females per 100 
males and in the Bhumij group it comes to 106,17 females per 100 
males. It shows that the Bathndi population has a larger pereen- 
tage of males whereas in- the Bhumij population the number of 
females is just greater than that of male. 


Altogether 68 Bathudi holdings and 165 Bhumij holdings 
have been covered, Calculation shows that the average size of the 
family for Bathudi comes to 4.13 (2.22 males and I.9] females) 
per holding and that of Bhumij it is 4.04 (1.96 males and 9.08 
females) per holding. 


The age sex distribution of the Bathudi and the Bhumij po- 
pulation is shown in the table placed below :— . 


AGH SEX DISTRIBUTION, 


Bhatuds, Bhamij, 
(1) Total population vee 281 iad 668 
(2) No, of holdings . au 6§ se 105 
(3} Average size of family (per holding} 4.15 se 4.04 
(4) Sex ratia (no. of females per - Re Of aaa 106.17 


100 mates). 


Graph ahewing age rex 
A / 
0 the BATHUDI 


Gs ‘ a 
ateaaaaa ve: a> salina 
O SELULLT : 
70 ee 
a): = 
55h 


ze a se : 


30 


Ms 8 ep a wos as aoe 
‘ & OO ait a0 


- 
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Buthudj, Bhumij. 
Ape 
group. 
Malo. Feniale, Total, Male. Femala, | Total, 
742 #2 3 | 4 | a | 6 | 7 
! 
0-3 18 30 ! 38 48 32 | 78 
r—14 24 1h | a9 6D . 43 3 
1o—15 16 HH] 26 za | 32 | id 
1e—20 13 vi 20 18 18 20 
ain 14 5 3 11 26 31 
25—30° 1] 11 20 Ri 30 oa 
26—33 hi 18 29 38 45 83 
35-40 14 10 24 al 41 62 
s0—-45 fi a 13 2g 21 46 
45—S0 4 10 14 Ig 16 31 
g0-—G8 Gi 9 16 12 14 26 
55-—60 9 6 15 | 9 13 16 
Hh—G5 i oo i lq 20 34 
i5-—70 3 1 4 | 4 6 in 
70 & above 3 3 6 | 2 IL 13 
Total 141 136 281 | B24. g44 668 


NoTs.—Age [X-Y) means from age x up to dut not insiuding y. 


From the above table we find that in the Bathudi group male 
dominates over female in age group (§—10), (10—15}, (15—20), 
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(20-—25), (35—40), (55—60) and (65—70) whereas female domina- 
tes over male in age groups (0—5), (25—30}, (30—35), (45—50) 
and (50 —55). In the Bhumij group male dominates over female in 
‘age groups (0O—5), (5—10), (25-30) and (40—45) whereas female 
dominates over Male in age groups (10—15), (20—25), (30—38), 
(45-50), (50—638), (58—90),(60—65), (6370) and (70 and above). 


Tn age groups (40—45) and (70 and above) of the Bathudi 
group and (15—-20) and (35—40) of the Bhumij group, number of 
males and females are equal, 

MARITAL STATUS, 

Marital status has been clasvified into four categories namely 
unmarried, married, widow/er and separated. Sineein the pre- 
sent survey, no case of divorced male or female has been found so 
this particular category has been omitted. The distribution of 
the Bathudi and the Bhumij population according to sex and 


marital status is shown below :— 
a 


Bathudi, Bhumij. 
Maritai fa 
Status 
Males, Fomale. Total. Malo, Female. | Tota. 
be Se Stele ee ena Oe 
l z 3 | 4 5 | oe fe 
Se oe eg oe ae a 
: 
Vomarried &4 G3 133 178 1&7 3245 
Married. 62 62 124 135 138 Oar! 
Widower ... iT ]4 18 11 fi5 GO 
Separated .., I 1 2 ane 4 4 
Ye ey 2 et ey e 
Total | 151 | al 281 334 | 344 868 


From the above table we find that in the unmarried group 
male dominates over female and it helds good for both the tribes, 
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Tn the Bathudi group, numbers of male and female are equal in 
maitied and separated group. Butin the Bhumij group female 
dominates over male and it holds good for both the tribes. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


There are altogether 10 births and 8 deaths in the Bathudi 
group and 32 births and 20 deaths inthe Bhumij group in the 
year 1960. If we keep in our mind that there is no immigration 
or emigration during the year 1960 then the Bathudi population 
and the Bhumi] population in tke beginning of the year comes 
to 279 and 656 respectively and population of the twe groups in 
the middle of the pear comes to 280 and 662 respectively. ‘The 
erude birth rate, crude death rate, rate of natural increase and 
fertility rate of the fwo groupa are shown in the table placed 


balow :—~ 


Rathudd. Bhuj. 
Total no. of births 10 ee 3a 
- Tatal ne. of deaths 8 sat 20 
Population in the snd of the year 281 Siz 689 
Eatimated population ia the middle af 280 bee 662. 
the year, 

Crude birth rata { per 1000) 36°71 eal IF04 
Crude death rate (per L00p) 25.57 ose 36.21 
Rate of natura] incranse (per 10005 Tit ie 13°13. 
No. of famales in fertility poriod 57 oun 15% 
1734 sak 20°38 


Fertility cate (por WH) 


From the above table we find that the rate of natural increase 
in the Bhumij group is groater than that in the Bathudi group. 
Further the fertility rate in the Bhumij group is greater than that 
of Bathudi group. Thus we can say that the Bhumij population 
has tendency to multiply faster than Bathudi populstion though 
the percentage of married femules in the reproductive age group 
is greater in the Bathudi group (see female population). In other 
words, We Can s&y thet Bhumij females are more fertile thau the 
Bathudi females, 
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FENALE POPULATION. 


The fomale populatien of both the tribes is separately men- 
tioned in the tablo given below :—- 
Female population. 


———————————————$—— $e aes 


All ages. Reproductive age (13 —43}. 
Total, | Married. | Fer cent. | Total. | Married, | Per cent, 
_ l | 2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 
Bathudi | 130 | 62 | 4769 57 | 47 ee 
Bhumij | 344 | 138 | 40.12 | 157] 106 | sTat 


Ft lel 


From the above table wefind that in the Bathudi group 
the percentage of the married female in all ages and the 
reproductive age is greafer than that of Bhumij. Further 
in the Bathudi group out of 63 wummarried females, 9 oF 
16°98 per cent are above 15 years of age (Appendix A) whereas 
in the Bhumij group out of 147 unmarried females, 41 or 27°89 per 
gent are above 15 years of age. This shows thatin the Bathudi 
group females marry earlier than that of Bhumij group. One of 
the causes for not Marrying earlier inthe Bhumij group is bride- 
price. At Deghan it wea reported to the author that ax old 
wontan aged nearly 63. years was not married because a suitable 
bride-prico was not offered when she was young. When she 
crossed the age of marriage, ie., advanced towards old age no 
body offered the bride-prico. Butin the Bathudi group no such 
case was found, There is an unmarried female of aga group 
(30—35) in the Bathudi group but her case is different from bride- 
price, The author could not get the correct information regarding 
the same but it is said that since that woman is of loose character, 
nobody wants to marry ler, 


Lay 
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Further in the reproductive age group there are 15 females 
in the Bathudi group and 61 females in the Bhumij group who are 
not married. There distribution is shown below :— 


Bathudi, Bhumij. 
Uninarricd ... ae g 35 
Widow tae 14 
Soparated er, 2 


In the calevlation of the fertility rates we have aceounted 
for all the femates in the reproductive age group, But actually 
only married females are allowed socially to give birth to a 
chiid, If.we keep in our mind that only married females of 
reproductive age group give birth to children then the fertility 
rate for Bathudi group comes to 42% 100—23°81 children per 100 
married female in a year and in the Bhumij group it comes to 
Ha, X 100==30'19 children per 100 married female in a year. 


Again the fortility rate in the Bhumij group is greater than 
the Bathudi group, 
HOLDING OUNSTRUGEION AND TYPE OF FAMILIES. 


The statement showing the holding construction and the 
differont type of families of both the groups is shown in the 
tables placed below. The types of family has been clussified 
into four different categories, namely: Nuclear family, Joint 
family, Extended family and others. ho nuavlear family consists 
of (1) Husband, wife'and childcen {may be with one or more addi- 
tional persons), (2) one of the parent with unmarried children, 
Joint family consists of parents or one of the parents with 
married childran {may be with one or more additional persons). 
Extended family consists of (¢) two or more nuclear families, 


(it) Brothers and sisters (married or unmarried) and lastly 
those who are not covered by the above group’s, e.¢., two 
independent families living together or single, ete., have been put 


under the head ‘Others’, 
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Statement showing the holding construction and the type of families 


(Bathudt). 

Bize of the | Nuclear Joint Extended | Others. Total. | Pure 
family. family, family. family. vantage. 
1 | 2 | 3 | ri | F | 6 | ; 

— i] 
I oy | = | 5 & | i-4 
| 3 ; ou I oes la 20°6 
- § 2 mea ane B 11°8 
4 10 * Ports eae 10 14.7 
; 2 1 = 
5 $ 13 178 
6 G a 1 i 11 162 
"7 5 i ber ape 6 a's 
8 nee g } nae | Sas | a 29 
Total ... 9 | 10 | 3 | G | BD as 
Perventage 72°} lé7 44 oh 
Statement showing the holding construction and the type of famalies 
(Bhumij). 
. 
. Nuclear Joint Extended Others, Total. _Par- 
seta family. family. family . centage 
ee 
Pe 
EE SSS 
1 | os ar | . 13 | 1s 788 
9 18 1 2 ee a1 12°73 
K | | ao 7 6 ane 43 26°06 
A 22 ? 4 oo 34 20-81 
B 1} 7 2 20 12-12 
6 13 1 3 naa 16 5-70 
q 6 3 : 10 6,06 
8 1 1 c . r 2-42 
8 | ane . . ane ae 
10 | | 1 aie a 1 0:8) 
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Total ... | 100 


Percentage Go-gr 1g i8 12°99 788 | coe hae 


From the above table we find that in the Bathudi and the 
Bhumij group there are 72°1 per cent and 60°61 per cent Nuclear 
families, 14°7 per cent and 15°18 per cent Joint family, 4-4 per 
cent and 12:33 per cent Extended families and 8:8 per cent and 
7°88 per cent other families respectively, Further in the 
Bathudi group the percentage of families consisting of two 
members is highest and in the Bhumij group the highest per- 
centage goes to families consisting of three members, 
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APPENDIX A. 


Population of Bathuds tribe distributed according to age, sex and 


martial status. 
__ eee nee Cae eee Ns — 
Male. Female, 
Ago es Sas as 
nen Un- Ma. Wi- Isepe- Irotat Un- “fw. | Wi- | Sepa- |Total, 
married,| rried. dower ipnbad, 7 ial. aes gece ca Tate. 
' | 
1 2 | 3 Cues 4 cas [or] oes [wf 7 8 | 4 eres 

o—5| 18 m . {aw | 18 |e es 20 
5—10 ad ek Cae aw a4 15 ea% 15 
ig 46 = wo || deh a6 9 : 9 
15-—20 13 ue ven ote 13 5 ai 7 
20—25 9 1 reed read a 4 2 - 5 
9440 3 4 1/4] 3 a 10 ; = 1 | 14 
35—35 ss 11 toe pose | a } 17 or we | 18 
35—40 l 19 rae aera te Se 8 2 we | le 
40—45 fi 6 eel! ae G we 3 g ah mn 
45—50 wen 3 1 er 4 kis & g : 1b 
50—55 as 6 ies . G ie b 4 se 9 
heen a 1) a a § «4k 5 1 ne 6 
60—65 ak & | u : a " “en tn rr 
85—~70 at 9 1 a 3 , 1 Mes cae 1 
above, le a | meee |— | 
Total a4 | 62 4 | i aa | B3 62 14 I lea 
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Population of Bhumij tribe distributed according to age, sex and 
miritad stafus, 


Male. | Female: 
Age 


aboy 6. 


group. Unma- | Marri- \Wido- Séparn. otal. Unma- ‘Marri-| Wide | eioers. Tatal. 
tried, | od. | wer,! ted. Tiied, | ed, | ov. | ated, 

1 2 | H ad | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | § | 10 | IT 
—A 46 vratl (eee 46 | 32 { ‘i oo ee Ge 
5—10 50} ne | see oe] SO aN ce Mi we | 43 
10—1i | 28 a ot 28 31 1 wea ae a2 
15—20 10 a. : ‘ 1h 1b | was tee “—_ 10 
20—25 . i = ve 20 
25—30 : | H 22 1 1 30 
BO 35 { 7 40 3 «sm car} 
sa—1) bh & aon 31 
40—5 ' | aie i « 17 3 1 | 21 
45—50 : sie 11 2 it 18 
50—55 b 7 we ft 
55—60 a a - 4 i! 43 
Go—-03 ae ; 4 t4 1} 20 
o5—70| ibe : et: al | 5 wf 6 
70 and det . 2 f e il 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CHUTIA FAIR (1850--1884). 


by 


SURENDRA PRASAD SINHA. 


Fairs play a great part in the life of the tribals especially in 
Chotanagpur Division where they, from fer and near, come to 
‘sell'and purchase the article of their daily usp, maet the near 
and dear ones, come into contact with the outside world and 
return home with the proceeds of the sale and whatever they 
can purchase, carrying with themselves the current rumours 
which they get in the fair, Asa matter of fact, fairs constitute 
the warp and woof of tribal economy. Even a casual observer 
can find the bee-like activity in the market and streams of people 
coming to the market, some of them even for amusement sake, 
Visiting market has been the part of the life of the tribals. 


The importance of fairs in the life of the tribals was duly 
recognised, as early as the forties of the last century, when the 
arm of British administration was extended to these hitherto 
inaccessible regions of Bihar in the wake of the Great Kol 
Rising of 1831-32. The British administrators realised the 
grayity of situation. Tho chief lesson learnt by the insurrection 
was the necessity for a closer administration and more effective _ 
contral by British officers on the spot.’ Reoriented British 
administrators decided to start annual fair, first at Silli and Jater 
on at Chutia,a measure to come into closer contact with the 


1. Hallett, M.0.: Ranchi Gazetteer, Patna 117, P. 36, 
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people whom they were to govern, A study of this Govern- 
ment sponsored fair provides an interesting reading. 


Tho motive behind the starting of the above fair was to 
establish an attractive centre for the general enequragement 
of trade and exhibition of local produce, to improve the social 
relations between the different chiefs, who were dispesed to 
isolate themselves, and to bring them into friendly communica- 
tion with the European Officers of the Proyince!. Prompted by 
these motive Mr. I. W. Crowford, Agent to Governor-General, 
South-West Frontier was the first civilian to introduce this 
fair in the beginning of 1851 at Gilli, about 38 mifes from 
Ranchi on the main road to Purelia® for which he earned 
kudos from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, who 
aven conveyed the Governor-General’s acknowledgement for the 
‘onre and gkill”* with which be (Mr. Crawford) had carried 
out that ‘plan’. The Secretary informed that the Government 
also approved Mr, Crawford’s recommentlation for investing 
in Government securities the contribution made by the Principal 
chiefs and Zamindars of the Agency towards the formation of a 
fund for the support of the fair, and at the sante time the fact 
that the Governors-General also granted Rs. §00' on the part 
ofthe Goverment for such time as the fair might continue to 
receive proper loval support, to be spent in the grant of rewards 
far the best, specimens of Jocal products brought to the fair, 
It is needless to say that the above grant was made on the 
recommendation of Mr. Crawford,’ the Agent | 


But the commendation that Ar. Crawford earned was. also 
due te uniinching loyalty shown by many of the JUagadars of 


1. Hunter, W. W: Statistical Account of Bengal, ¥ot. XVI, London 14877, 
P. a2. 
Ibid, DP. 323-324. 
‘ar no. #2 of 1831 from the Secretary tu the Government of Bengal, 
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the Ageney who came forward with donation of Rs. 8,000 to 
make the fair a success. Moreover; the people and the traders 
were willing to enjoy the advantage of exchanging tho producta 
of these districts for fereign commodities. 


The news of the establishment of this fair and its successful 
result, reached even England. It gave great satisfaction to the 
Honourable Court of Directors who ina despatch had expressed 
their entire approval of the fair and great interest in its futuro. 
suecess.’ 


Under the circumstances, Mr. Crawford thought that it was 
desirable that all of the Agency .authorities, Maharajah, Rujahs, 
Ilagadars, Jageerdars and Zomindars of every grade, and the 
merchants, Bypores, manufacturers of every kind, in short all 
classes of public should unite to support the fair in future and 
by so doing they would not only gain the favour of the Court 
of Directors, and the Sudder Government of Bengal, but they 
would also promote the objects which those high authorities 
had in view, viz. the improvements of the manufactures end 
products of the Agency, and the advancement of the happiness 
and prosperity of all connected with it. With these objests in 
view the Agent thought it right to fix some date on which fair 
should always be held in future years. As the Makar dmawas 
of the month of Magh was the same date in all districts and as 
that period had been proved to be well suited for the fair, that 
date was fixed as the principal date of the fair, that. is, the 
fair would begin one week before the Maker Amawas in Magh, 
and would be continued tillone week after that date. Thus 
the fair would last in each year for a period of fifteen days. 


Mr, Crawford suggested that 4s through the liberality of the 
Government and loyal generosity of many of the Mlagadars, 
there would always beasum Rs, 900 per annum to be appro- 
priated for the support of the fair, and so it was decided that the 

mode in which the sum fo be appropriated should be 
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me known to all people. Therefore, he notifed that th 
prizes would he given at the next fair of the year see 
for the best specimens of the products and manufac — 
of the Agency {noted in Appendix I) hrought. te tho fair for 
sala in the quantities stated’. It was also decided that the 
prizes would be awarded by the Panches composed of some of 
the Zamindars and the Government. authorities who might a 
present at the fair, but as the total sum be-given away a. the 
prizes were not to exceed Rs. 747, the rest Re. 153 would be 
distributed by the Agent to anybody of the Agency who might 
bring to the fair any other articles, the produce of the Agency 
of thakinds not mentioned in the Appendix I, but considered 
worthy of recognisation by the award of prizes, Jt was hoped 
that by doing this it would provide the incentive to every one 
in the Agency to contribute. in some way tothe advancement 
of the objects of the fair. It was also decided thatthe prize 
winning articles would be restored to their owners in order that 
they might sell them to their best advantage in the fair, These 
articles were directed to be brought to the tent of the Agent on 


the day of the Maker Amawte. 


This information is based on the copy ofa proclamation 
issued by the Governor-Geueral’s Agent to the Illagadars of 
the South West Frontier Agency ; but is without any date and 
signature, But as it refers to a despatch of the Court of Directey’s 
no. 3 of 1862, dated the 2nd January, of which an extract had 
heen received by the Agent from the Under-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal with his no. 36 of 1852, dated 8rd 
1852 it may be assumed that the proclamation was 


March, 
It begins with the words, 


probably issued after March 1852. 
“Tn the month of Magh of gach of the last two years there has 
been a large fair’ and lence it may be concluded that the first fair 

Samvat year 1909 (1852 A, D,} 


was held in January, 1859 us the 
commenced on March 1862. 
reine eetmeei nee 
date aud aignateré in one of the uneatalogued fileg 
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But oxhuberance with which Sillifair was started and the 
great success Which the ‘plan’ of Mr. Crawford achieved for 
which he received the commendation from the Governor-General 
and Court of Directors, proved to be short-lived, Woe find that 
by the close of the year 1854, Mr. Ricketts, Agent to the 
Governor-General in South West Frontier Agency, in the report 
on Chutia-Nagpur spoke of the poverty of the chieftains living 
round Silli, and the went of shelter for persons attending the 
fair and recommended the fair should be removed to Chutia, 
where there Was a mango prove covering overa hundred acres 
of land, three large tanks, the river Subarnrekha closé at hand, 
a village in which goods might be secured, and the bazar at 
Ranchi tess than two miles off for visitors to lodge in.’ This 
proposal was assented by the Lieutenant-Governar of Benya 
and the venue of the fair was shifted to Chutia. 


Though Chutin locked o small insignificant villnga- thaes 
days, but it has a glorious past, Tradition assigna it an honoured 
place in the annals of Chotanagpur inasmuch as it is considered 
as the original residence of the Negbanshi family of the Rajas 
of Chutia-Nagpur, Apart from the facilities which Chutia 
provided them, it contained an ¢ld temple standing in a 
smali square enclosure, with four flanking bastions and & well 
in the centre which was approached by a gradually descending 
covered passage.’ An inscription on the northern wall of the 
temple shows that it was constructed by Hari Brahmehari 4 


Enel a eel 
1. Hunter, W. Wi Btatistical Account uf Bengal, Vol. XVI London 1877, 


Pp. 323-324. 

3. No, 644, from the Ofleiating Under-Georevary toe the Goverument of Bungul, 
to thu Agont to the Governor-General, South-West Frontier Agency, 
dsted Fort Wiltiam, tbe 2nd Saptember, 1854, 
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the Guru of Raja Raghunath, the fiftieth in descent from Raja 
Phani Mukut in Sambat 1742 (1684 A.D). Raja Pratap Rai, 
fourth in descent from Raja Phani Mukut selected thie village 
for his capital which also gives its name to the whole surround- 
ing districts. The name Chotanagpur (Sic.) Nagpur is a modern 
corruption of Chutia. Rennell’s map has ‘‘Chntia” and in 1787, 
Mr. J. Grant (Fifth report Vol. 1, P. $03} speaks of the Raja's. 
Estate as “Chatie Nagpur.” Chudia in local dilect of Hindi means. 
a ‘Mouse’. 

Thus Chutia’s claim to antiquity and past glory and being 
a centre of religion with a big temple, was unquestioned and 
it might have weighed much with the Agent who advosated 
for the transfer of the venue of the annual fair from §Silli to 
Chutia. Besides its beiuy the seat of the Nagbanshi capital, the 
fort like temple might have attracted the neighbouring aboriginal 
chiefs, the fact which also might have been considered by the 
Government before the fair was started at Chutis, F. B. Bradley 
Birt, 1.0.8, also wrote in his “Chotanagpur, A little known 
province of the Empire” London (1903), that Chutia offered an 
excellent site, ‘A grove of mango trees’ was an ideal place of 
shelter for booths and beneath their shade the bargaining, so 
much loved of Eastern races, could be prolonged in coolness and 
comfort.’ Nearby was the Hourishing Ranchi bazar offering 
abundant provisions and accomodation for the hetter sort who 
chose not to camp beneath the mange trees on the Site of the 
fair itself. Water, too was plentiful in. the many fins tanks 
round Chutia, relics of some of them of its past greatness, 
while on the other side of the village away from Ranchi rung 


the Subarnrekha river. 

In the words of Mr. Bradley Birt ‘‘Hverything was to be 
bought and sold at the Chutia fair. Baads ‘made in Birmingham’ 
reached the end of their journey at last, and passed, aftor 
much haggling and vooiferation, into the pleased possession of 
some Munda maiden. Cloths of all kinds from Caloutta, Shawls 
from Kasmir, Silver work from Lucknow, and inlay work trom 


Jaipur me dea brave show, and the local Rajas from distant 
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corner of the District, intent on making purchases, could revel 
at leisure in the array of velvets and gold-hraid gorgeous 
saddle cloths and clephant trappings that a Raja’s heart loves. 
Horses and elephants were brought from all parts of the District: 
and. beyond finding a ready sale. Large numbers of other animals 
were there too, intheir flocks and droves and herds—the value 
of them all being estimated one year at nearly ten lakhs! of 
rupees. Other thing, less expensive and of commoner use, 
appealed tothe massaof the people. Cloths and saris, brass and 
silver necklets, and ornaments of many descriptions in f{aet, 
everything that could ever be obtained im Chotanagpur in those 
days was to be had at Chutia once a year,’ ? 


Really it musé have boon a groat sight. Bradley Birt‘in 
his own characteristic way described the assemblage of the Chiefs 
and other people of Chotanagpur in the Chutia fair. ‘‘This vast 
assemblage where the chiefs from the surrounding districts, each 
with his own following of retainers, jostled the motley crowd of 
merchants and moneylenders, dealers and coolies who thronged the 
lines of boaths under the shale of the mango trees, Every race and 
people of the Chotanagpur was there, the Hindu zamindar with 
their arrogant clans to Rajput blood, Mchamedans, not so num- 
serous but treating the rabble with ail the pride of a conquering 
race, the dark skinned Munda and Oraon from Chutia Nagpur : 
the sturdy Santal from Hazaribagh and beyond, a group here and 
there of unkempt [Kherrias and athletic Hos from Singhbhum, 
besides a Full quota from the Native States, wild hillmen, looking 
suspiciously on all who were not of their race, while in and out 
amoug thé throng moved the traders of another mannér,of look and 
speech who had brought their merchandise all the way down from 
the north-west to the famous Chutia fair.” 


A meet was always held in the European station of Ranchi at 
the time of annual fair and definitely it was a big gathering for 


1, Bradley Birt, 7. Ba: Chotanngper: A littl known TProvines af Empire, 
London 1999, P. Gi. 
Z. Ibid 47. 
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those days. The regiments from Hazaribagh and Chaibassa sent 
their contingent of visitors. Civilians from Puralia and tea plan- 
tera from Hazaribagh and Ranchi districts also used te come 
to participate in the meet. One day at Chutis was set apart for 
the sports of the Sekblog. Elephant, tatu (native pony} and 
bullock cart races for Europeans figured more largely in ‘the 
programme and seemed to have specilly appealed te a past 
generation of Anglo-Indians. 

In the fair the native sports were also the great attraction 
for the people, the Kols thoroughly entered into tha spirit of euch 
aontest as sack and three loxged races, greacy pole climbing, jump- 
ing and running in which especially Hosfrom Singhbhum carried 
all before them. Cuek-fighting has always been a favourite’ past- 

time of these aboriginal people, and at Chutia Fair also champions 
from different village, from far and near, met and added to 
‘their laurels or perished in the attempt, 


But. the ram fight always created the greatest excitemont 
in the fair. Lé used to be held ina large open space with a ring 
of spectators allround. Released simultaneously from opposite 
sides of the arena the rams made a frautio rush for one another, 
meeting in the centre with » shock that often for a moment 
stunned them beth, But they were eoon on their fest again 
prepared to fight it out. The process continued till one gained » 
distinct advantage and they ate Separated. Apart from commer- 
cial or recreational aspect of the fair, Mr. Bradley Birt suggested 
that the fair provided an occasion to the loonl potentates to dis- 
play their pomp and state, and rival their neighbour in muagnifioen- 
ce and to have ‘audience of the great Commissioner Saheb and un- 
burden himself of & long standing grievances or profess his devo- 
tion to the Sirker in the hope. of blessings yet to come’.' 


_ ‘The whole period of fifteen days in February of every year 
remained the period of festivity and hectic setivities. Traders from 
far and neat in absence of ary fester means of communication 


—_—_———— 


1. Brodiey Birt PF, B.: Chotatagpur, « ltthla kxawn Provinces of Empire, 
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which we have. today, used to réach the fair with the varieties of 
goods. Persons dealing in fireworks were the must for the fair 
because (see Appendix IIT) from the statement of the Chutia. Fair 
account J have come.across that a sum of Rs. 200 was spent on 
fire display only, a big sum for those days indeed. The Govern- 
ment used to be busy in that month in getting the ground for the 
fair cleared and making other arrangements for booths, etc, In 
few words, February was avery hectic month for everybody : 
traders, visitars and government officials, because of the magni- 
tude that this fair had assumed, 


There was 4 Chutia Fair Management Committee te look into 
the arrangement of the fair and lis members used fo allocate the 
funds for different items. The Deputy Commissioner of Lohar- 
daga wanted some sort of check on the working of the said 
Committee.and there was a good deal of correspondence between 
E.T, Dalton, Commissioner of Chotanagpur and Mr. Oliphant, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Lohardaga on this point. 


fé is already noted above that a Chutia Fair Fund came into 
being due to the Ilayadar’s contribution and the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s grant of Ra, 500, The fund money waa originally drawn upon 
for the money awarded as prize for cattle, the produce and goods 
brought to the fair and for the éxpenses incurredin clearing and 
preparing the ground. The cost incurred in prizes for races, 
atheletics sports and fire worke was goncrally defrayed from a 
subscription raised for the purpose, ! 


‘In 1851 Rs. 8,000 was invested in 5 per cent seourities 
but af sometime previous to 1467 tho money appeared to have 
been reinvested at 4 per cent,” There appesred to have been 
saving every year and further investments in Governniont promis- 
sory notes of Rs. 1,000 were made on each of the following dates., 

27th March, 1871, 4th October, 1876 and 10th July, 1882, 80 that 
t, Lettor ne. 2787, from the Commissioner of Chotanagpur, to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lohardega, dated Ranchi, tha 14th Ontober, 


L870. 
2. hid, 
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the vested capital of tha fund then amounted te Bs. 11,000 1 the 
annual interest on which amounts to Rs. 443-14-2 (Rs, 1,100 @4% 
=300+Rs. 1,000@4'2%—Rs, d4-14-2—Rs 443-14-2) 


The securities were placed in the custody of the Accoun- 
tant-General under Government's order no, 5, dated the 26th 
December, 1878. 


For some years the main objects of the fair was to a certain 
extent attained and the annual fair at Chutia began to be 
regarded aa a great sofia] gathering. But aso meeting for the 
purpose of trade it started declining by the seventies of the last 
century. The native gentry could not afford to buy horses and 
elephants every year, and as the Ranchi shops supplied the fuer 
description of clothing 4nd other goods required by them, they 
were not obliged todefer their purchases toa particular time of 
the year, W. W. Hunter writesin 1872? the value of the articles 
exposed for sale in the fair books was estimated at £15,007, 18s, 
and uf articles sold £2,580, 18s. of animal brought for sale, 
£17,600, sold £281, However, the atheletic sports, games, fre- 
works remained attracting a large concourse of people, rather 
they became the main atiraction of the fair, 


Naturally the expenditure of the Chutia Fund money also took 
new form, During later years (about 1870) no prizes bad been 
awarded for cattle and produce, etu., and money had beon devoted 
prineipally to fire-works and atheletic sports. By the year 1869 
quite about Rs. 200 was spent on fire-works only and it was 
repeated in 1870, This extravagance Jed Mr. Oliphant, Deputy 
Commissioner, Lohardaga, te object’on grounds of principle that 
‘Rs. 200 waa a largo sum to expend on fire-works especially for 


such a poor display” and the money might be expended in a more 


i, Latter ao, 2787, from tho Commissioner of Chobanagpur, to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lohardaga, dated Renchi, tha 4th October, 1870, 
2, Hunter, W. W. ;  Statistidal Account of Bengal, Vol. XVI, 


Pp. 328-324, . 
3, Leerno. 1854, fram H. I. Oliphant, Esq., Depaty Commissioner, 


Lahardags, ta the Commissioner of Chotanig pur, dated, Ragchi the 
lat Soptermber, 1870, 
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profitable matinert . He remonstrated that under the system 
hitherte followed a considerable cum of money had been thrown 
away every year and he proposed to decline paying any 
amount on his .own authority, Perhaps expenditure on 
account of fire-works at the fair was annually determined by @ 
committee on which the Deputy Commissioner wanted some 

eontrol, because the money spent on this aceount was the Govern- t 
ment money and that it was therefore, necessary to fix some 

limit for the guidance of the committees . 


In 1870 the atate of the Fair Fond was as follows :— 


Promissory note fer Rs. 8,000 deposited in the treasury yield- 
ing interest @ 4%, Bs, 320, interest drawn upto December, 1869 
Rs. 1,839-7-10 in cash (this included the Government donation of 
Rs, 500 drawn upto the end of 1869-70}, 


The Government grant Was drawn for the last: time in July, 


1874, A sum of Rs, 260 was annually budgetted for the Chutia 
Fair, but it was seldom drawn, 


Whilst in former years as inuch as Re, 737 were distributed 
annually in prizes, but latter on the main object of fair had 
ceased. 

Taking the account from 1880 to 1884 following figure could 
be obtained :— 


Serial | ats 1880, | 1881. issz. | 19e3. | 194, 
no, | | 
———— 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 | 7 
Ru. | Ra, Rs. | Ra. a, p. | Re, 
I | Prizes for agtieul- 43 lo? wae de ve ? 
tural shows, 
2 | Athelatic sports... 5] 76 ia Pa ies 
# | Tire works wes ott #O 200 | 1d 4 0 158 a 


}, Letter no. 2015, from_H. L, Oliphant, Eeq., Deputy Commissiquer, 


Lohardaga, ta the Commissioner of Chotanagpur, dated chi 
26th September, 1870, gpur, dated Ranchi, the 


2, {bid, 
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One can easily understand that the fair was a desirable 
institution when first established. ‘he country was not then 
opened up With communieations as in 1885 and people had not 
opportunities. that they then had- for purchasing. foreign commo- 
dities and dispesing of their own products. By 18835 Ranchi 
had numerous shops where all description of goods could be 
purchased and numerous weekly and bi-weekly markets, within 
easy réach of every village ‘where eountry products could he 
bought and sold. The Officiating Deputy Commissioner felt great 
incenvenienso in inducing the traders to take their goods to the 
fair and some coercion was generally required to make them‘go. It 
‘was -a problem before the Deputy Commissioner whether to allow 
this fair, which was a ‘farce’, in his estimation, te continve, 
In order to prove his point he collected sume statistics (see 
Appendix IT) as to value of the artivles brought to the fair and the 
quantify sold, also as fo number of shops ot where the sellers came 
from onjy to form 4 notion as to whether tho fair then excited any 
attraction or formed any attraction to the people of the Division 
or whether it was not morely regarded as a tamashe for the sake 
of the sport and fire-works by the people of Ranchi of immediate 
neighbourhood.1 


The following table has been prepared on the fasis of the 
statisties collected by the Deputy Commissioner of Lohardaga, 
which, I hope, will give some picture ¢s to what was the state 
of affair in the period under review (see Appendix HL). 


Yenc, Hoot fet tek atome Dela a 
, ; lin Rupees}. 
Ra ®& p- ; Rs. a, ps 
1871 «LOS a 171,383 0 0 wn ti,g00 12 8 
L872 Si3 ; 2,060,822 0 0 ore 26458 10 8 
4g73 we =«1L7 ‘es 1,50,779 0 8 im 95,609 5 ¢ 
ea eee 


1. From the Deputy Commisgatoner, Loliordaga, to the Commissinner of 
Chotanagp ur, dated Ranchi, tho 17th Oetobér, 184, 
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This state of affair gave a blow to the Chutia Fair and ulti- 
mately the:-fair was discontinued. Ag to why the Chutia Fair was 
discoutinued after 1884,1 the reasons for this were not too far 
to seek, The first and most important reason for its doom was 
the improved means of communication. The days of push-push 
cart and bullock carts were coming to an 6nd and railway started 
taking their place. This was the time when the tracts of the 
Nothern India experienced the opening of railway lines 
and consequently with the opening of railways at the very 
gates of Chotanagpur at Giridih and Barakar the Chutia Fair was 
. doomed. Naturally everything was to be obtained more easily 
all the year round, and there was no need to wait for the annual 
fairy to make one’s purchases, 


The second reason was the lack of enthusiasm among the 
people, traders and Government officials tv promote the prosperity 
of the fair. By the eighties of the last century we fcund that the 
condition of the aboriginal peasantry was worse and the whole 
tract of Munda country was seething with discontent which mani- 
rested in Sardari larai and later on Birea Rising, The traders 
were also not. happy over the proceéds of the sale. as they started 
declining and therefore, they also started discontinuing their 
journey to the fair. Some of them have to be coerced by the 
Government to open shops in the fair. Lastly, the Government 
officials also lacked enthusiasm in managing the affairs of the fair, 
Although E. 7, Dalton, the Commissioner of Chotanagpur was 
very much interested in the prosperity of the fair, there were 
others who had no sympathy for it, H. L. Oliphant, Esq., 
Deputy Commissioner of Lohardaga was the worst critic 
of the fair and to him the fair was a farce or ‘'Painasha” 
where public money was wasted over useless display of 
fireworks and country games. Unlike Mr. Dalton he failed to 
appreciate the total value that the fair had for the people of 
Chotanagpur in general and Ranchi area in particular, It is 


er a 
1, “ot in 1874 ag stated jn Ranchi Gazetteer, Patna P17, P, 243 because 
the statement of the expenditure concerning the fair till 1884 jins bean 

furnished in this note, 
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Perhaps due fo his persistent approach, the Government of India. 
in 1876 wrote to tha Commissioner regarding its decision to 
withdraw! the grant, but later on perhaps due to the good 
offices of E. T. Dalton, the Commissioner of Chotanagpur and 
H. H. Risley, the Acting Secretary of the Finance Dapartmernit, 
Government of India (their intense sympathy for the aboriginals 
have made them immoratal) the Lieuténant-Governor did not 
consider it desirable that the fairs (Chotanagpur and Chaibasse) 
should be allowed to die out and assured that if the funds which 
could be raised locally prove to be insufficient, the Government 
would iry ta supplement them by small grants, 


But no amornt of sympathy of Messers Daiton and Risley could 
save.this fair. After lingering onfor a time till 1884, merely as a 
Pleasure gathering, it was finally abolished altogether, and Chutis 
was oncs more left ta its quiet and seclusion. The funds in 
hand were diverted to other objects suchas the establishment of 
the Ranchi Industrial School, etc.2 , 


The fair might have passed inte oblivion; but it is sure that 
the architects of the fair were imbued with the high ideals of 
Government. This short note on Chutia Fair atleast gives an 
insight as to how a Government can try to reach the hearts of 
the tribals by following such sound economic policy, such as 
holding annual fairs, 


1 


1, Finones no. 1008, from H. Les, Esg., Acting Assistant Seeretary to the 
Government of Bengal, ta the Commissioner of Chotenagpur, dated 
Calcatts, the $lst Mnareh, 1874, 


3. Pallett, M. G1. o. 3,, Ranchi Gazetteer, Patna 1117, P. 245. 
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APPENDIX f. 


Statenient. showing the articles with quantily and the 
Tupeds G3 prize, 


amount of 


Tis. 

1. For 20 mds, of raw iron— 

Prize of lat quality ane baa ean = 50 

Prize for Bad quality aay ea w= 
3. For articles manufactured of iron— 

Prize. for let quatity aid wah ite 30 

Priza for 2arl quality ate aks ‘ak 15 
3, For 3 mds, of stick lac— 

Prize far Ist quality 7 Sas os 30 

Prize for 3nd quality ; see a 15 

’ @, For & md¢. of ra ailie-— 

Prize for st quality bas me es a0 

Prize for 2nd quality 2 nee 15 
§, For 10 thans of tagsur— 

Prize far lat quality. sea = Sauk ina 50 

Frize for 3nd: quality | ee o bape aus oh 
i. Wor 2 mds. of rasin— 

Prize for Ist quality oe ak 25 

Prize for 2nd ghality zs woe wea’ 13 
7. For 5 tolas of gold— 

Prize for let quality. oe a? hee one 40 

Prizo. for 2nd quality sm RA vee 20 
8. For 2 mda. of goor— 

Prize for Ist quality a 7 rr 20 

Prize for 2nd quality ove $3 vee 10 
§. For] md. of sugar— 

Prigzo for Ist quality : tes ren an 

Prize for 2nd quality ‘ me is 10 
19. For 20 mds, of ghee— i 

Prize for Ist quatity or aa 7 50 

Priza for 2nd quality a _ - 25 


11, For 1/2 md, of arrowroot— 
Prize for Ist quality the . ae 10 
Prize for 2nd quality 
12. For 1 md. of coffea— 


Prize for Ist quality bas Ass nee 20 
Prize For 2nd quality 


13. Far @ nits. of rina— 


Prizé for lst. qual ity ant ern aan 10 
Prize far 2nd quality 


lf, 


15. 


14, 


i?. 


18, 
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For 3 mas. of wheet-— 


Prize for Jat quality 
Prize fer 2nd qirality 


For cow bred in the Agenoy— 
Prize for [st quality 
Prize for Ind qualiéy 


For buffalo bred in the Agenoy— 
Hrize for ist quality 
Prive for Ind quality 


For pair bullocks bred in the Agenay— 
Prize for let quality 
Prize for 2nd quality 


For horse hred in the Agenoy— 
Lrize for ist quality 
Prize For zn quality 


12) 
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Statement showing the number of shops and velue of articles brought 
for sale and disposed of at the annual fair held at Chootia im 


February, 1871. 


Nature of shapa. 


Brass pots and other aon 2h 
Cloth ae wit 4] 
Coconut Flocka tas oe 4 
Riseellaneous articles a3 combs, 1h 
logking giasa dnd other, 
Spices bee 15 
Weolen piece goad .. sai 4 
Fire arms our gui z 
Copper plitees and others 4... 1 
Grocer’s shops die 10 
Glassware antl othors ae 4 
Bonarig cleth ane 1 
Tohareo =e d 
Pruite (foreign) = se vik 4 
Confectionary ii fr 19 
Silver Jewellery 1 
Tailors see cite 16 
Ghee eve cat 1 
Utter aes or 2 
Bubrunjoe ata tae 1 
Khogir Si se 2 
Moonga en Sat 18 
Silk thrand a 
Books—Urdu wae eit I 
Books—Hintli rere 1 
Total one 195 
CATTLE, 
Bullalloea (Te) No. 260 
Bullocks No, 100 
Horsea No, 24 
Total 324 


| nee eanEET 


ere 


of articles brou- 
ght for sale (in 


rupees), 
Ra. 
33,055 4, 
88,070 si 
762 tee 
4,920 des 
4,475 ne 
6,700 eat 
500 te 
100 
205 Wai 
14,000... 
3,000 
237 ae 
2,080 ares 
1,208 ou 
§,000 a. 
80. 
20 sie 
a0 nes 
700 site 
cs rr 
7,760 na 
70 ae 
500 rr 
206 
1,771,353 
1,400 " 
AQ0 ue 
4,300 : 
5,800 on 


No, of shops. Estimated value Estimated value 


of orticles soldi 
{in rupees), 


Rs. «2. 
nj Sit tf } 
7403 4 97 
da of O 
445 0 9 
23¢ 4 =O 
207 0 8 
15 0 0 

15 9 6 

ris 
noo O 4 
a7 Go 4 

32 6 0 
178 @ 
16 0 0 


tr 
e 
- 
eoucrvca’ 
pera acrP sa 


5 
20 


16,306 12 0 


0a 4 =O 
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Statement showing the number of shops, estimated calud of articles brought 
for sale and disposed of atthe annual fair held at Chovleéd in 
February, 1872 


Fstimeterd value 


Estimated value 
for articies sold. 


No. of shops. 
of articlos brought 


Naiure of shops. 


a 


fer, gale 
Re. Rs. 0. pe 
Tailors = ‘ \3 ag 19 0b @ 
Brass utensils aod other eB 45,808 5.487 0 0 
Cloth . 38 82,800 16,740 5 0 
Bianiees ‘ee ws «=o 27,045 1,085 0 0 
Ooennut hooka ‘ 4 1,040 5g 0 0 
Rice, Dol and Grain ' 10 105 i 
Buropean srtictes miscellanecua -. 3 23,000 4,510 4 6 
Salt petre ne 00 100 Oo 4 
Spices et. al 0,435 234 1 0 
Bweet meats 18 500 Wi 8 oO 
Bish firm—Bambsy: ae 1 500 loo 
Tobuceo - 5 807 13 °0 6 
Poalanqguim sen ] 1b6 oo a 
BRetal leaf eum 4 180 123 «0 «06 
Shop of uttur - 2 g25 7 0 0 
Mowa we 1 26 7 O00 
Iron impiamenta " a 326 B39 DOO 
Sutrunjess or 2 1,200 160 0 G 
Hiindee Books . i) a5 16 0 6 
Goapper yeasols : fi 102 ‘a0 4 @ 
Ranga made veasols = 1 10 & 0 0 
Badidlery 1 400 100 0 0 
Dhelucks ne 1 20 7 0 0 
Bloange , 37 7,507 83a «8 OO 
Silk wei 1 rf i494 
WNaichos its 1 10 zp o0O OO 
Pottery ves I in) ao 0 
ugar “ 1 30U ai Oo 60 
Total .. 212 3,00, 622 26,453 10 0 

Carrne. No. brought. No. sald. 
Horses ver = : 
oe 125 100 


Buffaloes 
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Statement showing the number of shops, estimated value of articles 
brought for sale and disposed of at the Annial fair held at Chooleew 
in February, 1873. 


[ shops. No, ofskops. Estimated value Estimated value 
sete e y of arbicies brought. of the articles 
sald. 
Rs. & py Rs. a. pp. 
‘Tailor shops _ 1b it fh O i656 @ 0 
Brase utensils shops aS 24 31,875 o 0 B80 0 0 
Machinery shops sate 20 7,860 0 1,050 2 0 
Marble papers for Mobutum ... 2 200 0 oO 10 6 
Shops of mistellaneous articles ll Bob 0 4 la? o OQ 
Sheps coconuts ata 3 1,225 60 6 42 0 
Shops Gune one 2 1,100 0 O 40 0 0 
Shops Spices Je 1b 4000 0D 0 907 9 0 
Sheps Sweet meats we AG 941 6 6 261 0 OU 
Shops Tobaces -+ 3 304 0 0 20 0 @ 
Shops Dhoona Sits 1 7 0 0 7 Oo 6 
Shops gless articles be 3 6,200 DB 0 350 9 0 
Shops Durris and satirunji &. 3,700 0 ff S14 0 6 
Shops Carpeta os 3 2,500 0 6 Boo og 
Shops Copper crnaments ye 3 330 U Oo avo (0 
Shops Ranga ornaments “0 i 10 0 O 2u 0 
Shops Saddics oor 3 250 0 oO lla yu U 
Shopa ooruls we «AB 3,234 0 GO 399 Oo 
Hhop Silk | ase a 116 0 0 5 & U 
Shops Cabulli fruits ‘ i 20 «6 40 0 0 
Shops articles of woud 1 1B) O 0 30 0 0 
Bhops Blanket 1 16 0 0 5 0 0 
Total ane Li? 1,456,777 0 O 275,000 5 U 
CATTLE, Se ee =< 
NE a eel 
Partieulara. Nog, Yaluae. Na, Value, 
brought, Bodel. 
Rs. a. p. lis. a. p. 
Elephants eee i 6,000 0 3 2,400 0 U 
Morses vee G4 14,000 0 6 1 17% 0 8 
Buffaloes aie 1h 1,400 0 a0) $35 0 U 
Total wel 225 17,800 0 9 | 34 2,810 @ 0 


H, L, Oliphant, 
Deputy Commissioner’, 


“ty 
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Afemo, of expenditure in connection with Annual futr a& Chadteca 
in February, 1872, - 


. Ris. a. p. 
Tix penses in rewartl for best articles of produce 285 0 % 
Expenses in reward for prize for native sports 150 0 0 
Expenses in reward for Exhibition of fire works 100 © oO 
Expenses in reward for preparing ground and putting 58 0 9 


offences, 
Seut to D.C., Hazaribagh be 2 16 0 0 


a 


de 


Total ite OOS 0 O 


See el 
<r ee Pg, 


LOHARDAGA PD, O'S. OFFICH, H. L. OLIPHANT, 


The 25th March, 187 1. } Deputy Commissioner, 


Memo. of Hupenditure in connection with Annuct jiir ub Choottea 
in, February, £872. 


Expenses in reward for best articles of preduce .. 350 O © 


Hire of coolies and carts 
Cost of bamboo, wood, ote., after deducting all... Wl 3 
materials sold ly public auction. 


Total wut 400 8 G 


a 


H. L. OLIPHANT, 
Deputy Commeassianer. 
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Memo. of éxpenditurc-in connection with Annual fair at Chuoteeu 
on February, 1873, 


Expenses in reward for best articles of produce 317 OG 0 


Expenses in reward for prize for native games and 135 
sports, 


Cost of fre works eu 40 0 9 


Cost of preparing ground and preliminary. arrange- 
ment after deducting oll materials sold by public 46 0 0 
auction. 


Total ee 588 0 O 


H. L, OLIPHANT, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


THE CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE OF A PAHARIYA COLONY : 
PARERKOLA, A CASE STUDY 


by 
HARI MOHAN 


During the First Five-Year Plan, a number of Welfare 
Schemes were exeeuted by the Government of Bihar for the 
welfare of the backward and weaker sections of the population. 
A systematic shidy of the Welfare Schemes. being implemented 
in the district of Santai Parganas was made by the anthor from 
November 21, 1958 to March 15, 1959, In this paper, attention 
will be focussed only on the Pahariya re-settlement scheme started 
by. the Government in the year 1954 ot Parerkola which is 
situated Lelyyeen Amrapara and Litipara in Pakaur Subdivision 
of the district, Before going into the present position of the Paha- 
riyas of this colony, it will be better to view their experiencas 
against the background of their traditional cultura, This will 
enable us to. make an accurate assessment of their present con- 
dition in the oolony. 

Thé Paharlyas are divided into three divisions, namely, the 
Sauria Pahariya, the Mal Pahariya and the Kumarbhag Pahariys, 
Their population according to 1941 censua ie 68,654, 40,458 and 
9,572 respectively, The Kumarbhag Pabariyas have not been 
listed ag a Soheduled Tribe of this State in the President's Order, 
1950, The niajor concentration of the Pahariyas is in the dia- 
trjot of Santal-Parganas whera thay have been living on the hill 
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tops. They have a psychological attachment and intense love 
with their surroundings—the trees, the streams, the springs, the 
birds and animals and the deities guarding and surronnding them. 
The Mal and the Kumarbhag Pahariyas besides living on the hills 
have also settled on the plain where they live with other tribal 
and non-tribal people with whom they have adjusted themselves, 
The process of interaction, viz,, co-operation, competition, aecom- 
modation, ete., ia found in all the human societies and the Paha- 
riyas are no exception, The Pahariyas.and the Santals are in 
contact with each other from time immemorial. They have their 
traditional enemity towards which the Pahartyas point. The 
Pahariyas allege that if is the Santal who ousted them from the 
plains and grabbed their plain fields. They are also looked down 
upon beosuse of their beef eating, The Mal and the Kumerbhag 
Pahariyas have become more Hinduised and they do not eat beef 
and as such they do not accept foed cooked by the Santals and 
the Saurias who éat beef. On the other hand, tha Santals and 
the Saurias call the Mal Pehatiyas as thieves. All these have 
brought social distance betwean them. ‘Besides this, there are & 
number of villages in which the Santals and the Pahariyas live 
together and inspite of their traditional enemity, economic 
dependence on each other has Jed them to maintain eo-operation 
and cordial relation with each other. Tho Santals graze their 
eattle on the hills and bring fire-wood and other forest products 
from the hills. ceeupied by the Pahariyas. On the other 
hand, the Pahariyas seek employment as agricultural labourer in 
the field of the Santals and on occasions like marriage and 
festivals, they drink and amoke together. 

On the hills, the Pahariyas construct their houses on the 
slope from the materials which aro available to them in the 
locality free of cost, The materials used in the house construction 
are wood, mud, bamboo and thatch grass, 

Family among them is one of the higher social grouping and 
they have nuclear, nuclear with dependent, extended and joint 
family systems. Basel on marriage, the family is of tayo types, 
namely, monogamous and palygyneus, The Sauriagani the other two 


sections of the Pahariyas do not marry With each other. They do 
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not have any clans. Kinship is. taken into consideration at the time 
of settling marriage. Generally, marriage ap to thres generations 
from parent's side does not take place. Bride-price is prevalent. 

The Pahariyas have: their own traditional Panchayat which 
maintains solidarity of the seciéiy through its customary laws 
and customs. Recently, a Panchayat has been sponsored by the 
Government which is being gradually accepted by them, Besides. 
these, their social, economic.and cultural life is tied up with 
religious beliefs. ‘They make stone and wooden representations of 
gods, Sun (Beru gosain) is their supreme god. Ancestor worship - 
is praetised and they are worshipped on all occasions, 

Coming to their economic life, if may be mentioned that the 
niain sources of their livelihood are agriculture, sale vf Grewoud, 
bamboo and seasonal fruits in the weekly market, employment 
ag agricultura! Iabourers in the field of their neighbours. Some 
of them have recently started distilling mahua wine. Fora long 
period, the Paharias were leading a life of food gatherers which 
has been later on supplemented by fhe shifting type of cultivation 
known as kurwa. One kurwais cultivated for two or thres years 
adter which It is left fallow far four te six years, In the kerwa 
field, they produce mainly four crops namely the maize, the 
millet, the bean and the pulse (Rahar). Besides practising 
shifting cultivation, they have kitohen-garderis and paddy field 
on the hills, For ploughing these fields, they hire draught cattle 
from the Santals. In the kitchon-gardens, the crops taised are 
maize, millet, beun, pulse, mtustard and Surgujja. The food 
articles produced by them hardly last for more than tayo months 
as more than half of theit production is carried away by the 
moneylenders on whom they are entirely dependent. There is 
hardly any Pahariya family which is not in the elutch of the 
Mahajans and so it is very diffioult for theta to subsist on the 
produstion of the kurwa and plough field and therefore it 
becomes inevitable for them to self forest products, to work ag 
agricultural labourer, to migrate to West Bengal to seek employ- 
ment as agricultural Jabonrers, to sel] their pig, fowls, cattle, etc., 
and fo distill mahua wins, Thus, ff is clear that their economic 
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life ia worsening day by day. This attracted the attention of the 
Covernment and in the year 1952, the then Chief Minister of Bihar, 
Late Dr. §. K. Sinha himself went up the hills to see their living 
conditions. He faund afew maize cobs hanging from the roof 
insicle their huts and they had practically no ‘clothes. Besides 
these, he found them suffering from malaria, All these moved 
him a Jot and when he returned from that place, a number of 
well planned welfare schemes Were sanctioned by the Government. 
Of all the schemes, the Pahariya re-settlement scheme is one of the 
major schemes launched by the Government for bringing all round 
development of the Pahariyas. Thus, the Pahariya ro-settlement 
scheme owes its origin to the Chief Minister's tour in the Pahariya 
country. The first Pahariya re-settlement scheme was started 
at Parerkola in the year 1954 mainly with the following objec- 


tives :— 


{i} To wean them gradually from shifting type of cultivation 
and fo settle them on permanent lands as shifting 
cultivation is responsible for soil erosion and deforesta- 
tion, 


(ii) To save them from the exploitation of the money-lenders. 


(217) To improve their economy, health, sanitation and living 
conditions and to encourage education among them, 


The Budget provision for the year 1054-55 for this schema 
was Re. 32,240 which was to be spent on the following items of 
expenditure :— 


Ra. 
(i) Subsidy to Pobaria Comilies for making 80 acres of land = 4,800 
cultivable (remajoing) land reserved for homestand and 
buci nt the rate of Ra, BY per acre—Rs. 60 x 80. 


(i Cost af 450 vanunda of rice ab the rate af Rs. 20 per mauné 4,200 
for feeding 40 families (4 units per family for six months) 
Ra. 9,000 minus Rs. £,800 paid as subsidy. 


(iit) Cost of seeda of maize, vegetables, ote,, at the rate of Ra, 10 400 
pat family (Ra. 20x 40}. 


fe} Cosh of agricaltara) implements fo be supplied to each famil 490) 
wn at the rate of Ra. 10 cach (Rs. 10 4 46}. y 
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iis, 


(ve) Gust of pollock ta be supplied to cach family at tho vale 6f — &,Ut 
Ra, 206. cach ( lis. 200 x 400 ). y o mile © Ug 


(vt) Cost of bamboo, straw rope, ctc., ab the rate oF Rs, 60 for 2,400 
forty boures [timbet is fesly available on spitlod lands. 


(Rs. 60x40) |. 
Cost of twa otinor irrigation scheme ‘at the rate of Rs. 3,000 4,000 


{vit} 
per achemp {ono tank-olready exists) Rs. 23,0002 2. 
(vids) Cost of construction of 4 wells-at the rate of Ra. Lav per 5,000 
wall (Ra. 1,500 x 4). 
(iz) Cost of medicine to bo svoplied 200 
{z) Expenditure an Pabariya Welfare Office ( one already exists Nil. 
at Amrapara), 
(at) Two quarters ob Re. Geach par mettth for three months a4 
(Rs, 2x 40% 35). 
{eii) Cost of poultry at the rota of its. 20 per family (Rs. 20. 40) $00 
{eiit) Contingency a ns 7 re 
Yetal we «93,240 


From the above budget for the your 1954-85, it appoars that 
in the beginning, the Government had a plan to re-settle forty 
Pahariya families, Now, the problem before the officials was to 
persuade the Pahariyas to re-settle in the said colony for which 
money was already sanctioned by the Government. With this 
end in view, they went from one village to another to explain the 
scheme to the Pahariyas. They had not to apply any force and 
as such they had to face great diffieulty in the beginning. At 
long last, they got the consent of ten Pahariya families who were 
themselves willing to be re-settled. The colony thus started in 
the year 1984 with ten Pahariys families, The name of the heads 


of the family is as fellows - 


HH. H, Name of the head. of Tribe, Name: of thar native 
ne. the family. villuge. 
. Gobind Pahariya Mal Pahariye Eumorbbaja, 
z. Bune Paburiys Ditto Ditto. 
a Lopra Fabariya Ditto Baramaaia. 
ty Shiva Pahnriyes Ditto Diito, 


a. Jabra Pohaviys Ditto Kumarbhajas 
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Eu, Nama of the head of Tritt, Namo of Lhgir native 
No. the family. village. 
i Durga Pahariya Ifa) Pahnriys Kumarbhaja. 
7. Karti Pohartya Diite Ditto. > 
z, Sita Pahsirya Ditto Ditto, 
t. Bamna Pakariys Ditto Ditto. 
1), Geasi Pahariva Kumarbligg Puborlya Bohra. 


Ii is clear from the above data that in all nine Mal Pahariya 
and one Kumarbhag Pahariya families were resettled in the colony. 
The web of kinship among the Mal Pahariyas is being shown 7 
the fullowing genealogical table :— 


TABLE I. 
& Gobind Pshariya & Jobra Pahariya 
[ (HH. No. 1} (HH. No. 5). 
| 6 MEE. Nore). 
© — A Lepra Pahuriya Ratna Pahariya Cee 
Era CH. No. 3} 6 (HH. No. 3) 
TABLE IL. 
é) Sita Pahariya 
(HH. No. 8), 


= Shiva Pahnsriya 
o = 6 SNH. No 4p 


On the basis of kinship, we can place the nine Mal Pahariya 
families into three groups.In groupI, we can include the five 
families shown in Table I which belong to the sama kin group, 
In Table £1, we have two families belonging to the sama kin group. 
In the third group, we heve two Mal Pahariya families which 
are not related to any Mal Pahariya families resettled t1 the 
colony. 

Out of the ten families resettled there, the heads of three 
families, namely Jabra Pahariya, Lopra Pahariya and Shiva 
Pahariya were involved in theft cayes. Lopra Pahariya was in 
jail for a year and his wife was living with her father, Gobind 
Pahatiya, Jabra Pahariya and Shiva Palhariya were involved in 
a cattle theft. The case was pending in the Pakaur Court. Jabra 
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Pahariya was on bail while Shiva Pahariya was obseonding from 
the colony for five months and his wife was living with her 
father, Sita Pahariya. As.a result of these theft charges, these 
three families had neglected their cultivation completely. Jabra 
Pahariya's cultivation was, however, baing looked after by his son, 
Durgs Pahariya as he failed to perform his job due to tension 
and conflict in his mind, Sita Paliariys, futher of Shiva Pahariya‘s 
wife was planning to run away from the colony as he was feeling 
unable to adjust to the: changed situation, but due to peranasion 
by the colony Vaidya, he had postponed ‘hig programme, 

In the budget for 1954-55 discussed earlier, if has been 
observed that much care was. taken to improve the production 
of the field. They were provided irrigation facilities and besides 
this, they were given bullocks and improved variety of agricul- 
taral implements. The Pahariyas of the colony informed the 
author that each of them was given the following articles in the 


yoar 1954 :— 
{1} Bullock—2. 
(2) Pig—1. 
(3) Fowl! (local breed)—s: 
(4) Leg horn fowl—l. 
(5) Red rhode fowl—! 
(6) Bullock cart—b (one for each two houses). 
(7) Plough—l. 
{8} Sabal—t 
(9) Axe—1. 
(10) Kudai—l. 
{11) Basket—2, 
{12} Tanga—l. 
(18) Sickle—4. 
(id) Thari-—-1. 
(5) Lota—l. 
(16) Katora—1. 
(17) Blanket—1. 
(18} Dhoti—1. 
(19) Sari—L. 
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Thus, the Government supplied them everything which is 
required to become a settled agriculturist. The following data 
will show that the Pahariyas did not preserve most of the articles 


supplied to them : 


Gobind Pahariya.—He sold one bullock in the year 1957 in 
Rs, 60 for purchasing food articles and clothes. His pig and 
fowls died of D. 1. T. spraying. His son Rama Pahariya also 
sold one bullock, one pig and fowls in the market and the 
bullock cart given for these two families had been given to a 
Santali on hire for a year for which he got Rs. 5, 


Lopra Pahariya.—He was in jail since a year and none of 
the articles given to him were available in the colony. His close 
neighbours informed that he had sold everything, 


Shiva Pahariya.—He was abaconding from the colony 
due to a theft charge and his neighbours informed that he had 


sold everything. 


Jabra Pahariya.—He sold his pig in Rs. 1¢ for purchasing 
books for his. son and had given his bullock cart to a Santal on 
hire, It may he mentioned in this connection that he was 
involved in a theft case for which he needed enough money to 
fight his case pending in the court, And as such he had gold 
his pig, fowls, cattle, ete., bo meet the expenditure of the casa. 


Kartick Pahariya.—He sold his pig in Rs, 30 and purchased 
paddy from this income. Besides this, he had given his bullock- 
cart to a Santal on hire. 


Bamna Pahariya.—He lost his pig and sold the bullooks. in 
Rs. 20 for purchasing food articles. 


Gosai Pahariya—He sold his bullocks in Rs. 50 two years 
ago. Two years ago, a well was being constructed infront of the 
school run by Santal Pahariya Sewa Mandal, His son-in-law 
Kartik Pahariya was working there ss a labourer, An utensil 
of the school was lying there which was Jater on detected to be 


Pd 
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missing. Tho Master of the school suspected Kartik Pahariva, 
He threatened him saying that ‘if he does not return the utensil, 
he will send him to police’. Gosai Pahatiya consulted the 
villagers who suggested him to pay the pricé of the utensil, He 
said that his son-in-law had not actually stolen the utensil], but 
the fear of the police made hint t6 give the pries of the utensil 
and as such, he sold his bullock to meet this expenditure. 


The above data, show thatthe Pahariyas of the eolony sold 
their various articles due to varinus causes, viz. for purchasing 
food articles and clothes, to bear expenditure of oases pending 
in court, tp pay compensation of missing articles, ete. A qurvey 
on the traditional cultura of the Mal and Kumarbhag Palariyas 
rovealed that they are in the habit of selling their articles, viz. 
goat, pig, fowl, bullock, cow, etc., when they. nesd oash money 
and those Pahariyas whe da nob possess thesé articles zo to 
Mehajans for cash loan. Thus, these thinga are not new in their 
life and culture and so they were practising the same thing in 
the colony, 


Coming to a description of their agriculture, in the beginning 
they had cultivated their lands under the supervision of an 
Agriculture Inspector for two years after which they were left 
to themselves. Tho Pahariyas did not know as to how much 
lands were settled to them, The documents possessed by them 
did not give any information about the same as everything 
written on the paper had faded away. They conld not say as to 
how much lands were cultivated by them. Alf them said that 
they had cultivated two or three plots and even more fhan this. 


Under these circumstances the lands cultivated by them 


ware compated as follows :-—~ 

if they had cultivated two plots, then it was caleulated as 
one higha, if they had cultivated futur plots, if was ¢aken as 
two bighes. Before making such calculations, the author saw 6 
number of sich plots and measured some of them. In the colony, 
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there was not a single Government employee who eould teil the 
author accurate things, The Vaidya who had Tecently joined 
there could not tell anything as he was not in the eolony in the 
year 1954 when the Pabariyas were resettled there. In this 
paper, the methods of preparing a kurwa field, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting and preservation of crops are not heing discussed as 
they have been described in detail by the author? and they 
follow more or less the same method in the colony, Coming to 
the production side, it was found that in the colony, they practi- 
sed shifting cultivation in addition to plough cultivation. During 
1934—59, each of them prepared two kurwa fields. The first kurwa 
field was cultivated for three years, i.e, from 1994 t0 1957 and 
the second kurwa field was. cultivated from 1957 and at the time 
of survey, if was ifs second year of oultivation and they were 
planning to cultivate it for another year. In the following table, 
a per bigha yield of the plough and the shifting cultivation is 
being given : 


TABLE IIT. 
Pee cultivation Shifting cultivation 
Your. Total orar Total Per bigha | Total area |Total pro-| Per bigha 
es eMain production yield cultivated | duction yiele 
{highe.) {ands. } (rads,) (higha.) imids.} (mds,) 
—— Ree oe a Fe = 
1 2 5 6 | 7 

1954-56 38 136 4.887 a2 26 0.814 
1955-56 30 ial 3.267 32 84.6. 2.041 
1954-67 29 76 2.621 22 41.5 1,297 
1957-58 30 | B7 1,900 17 8.5 0.500 
1958-55 18.5 | 52 2.887 17 a0 9,706 


ee a 


It appears from the above table that during 1954—58, the 


per bigha yield of the plough cultivation was more than the per 
bigha yield of the shiftiug cultivation. However, during 1958-59, 
the per bighs yield of the shifting cultivation was 6°039 mand 
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more than that of the plough cultivation which may be due to 
chance factor. We farther learn from the said table that the per 
higha yield of the plough cultivation went on decreasing every 
year from 1954 to 1958 and then during 1958-59, it showed an 
upward trend, Even during the Agriculture Inspector’s presence 
in the year 1935-56, the per bigha yield was lower than the pre- 
vious year, The-decrease in the yield may be due to absence of 


sufficient and oe rain, 


Agriculture ig ‘the main souree of their livelihood in the 
colony. In their traditional life, they used to sell firewood, 
bamboo and forest products in the market but they did nob-have 
these things in and around their colony. In their traditional 
villages, they used to distill mahua wine but in the eolony, thoy 
had to give up this due to fear of police and other officials, Up. till 
now, tlie money-lenders have not started coming to the colony. 
All of them informed the anthor that they had not taken any 
Joan fiom the moneylenders sither in eash or kind. Instead of it, 
they took Joan from the Government, the amount of which varied 
from Bs, 20 to Ra, 30. They had not paid off their dues, 
Regarding their other source of livelihood namely, occasional 
labour for wages, it was found that the Pahariyas of the colony 
sought employment as agricultural labourer in the field of the 
Suntals and their other neighbours. Besides improving théir 
econumie position, an attempt Was also made for educating them. 
There is a school in the colony run by the Santel Pahariya Sewa 
Mandal which was gradually becoming popular among them. 
They were sending their children in the seheot which is of lower 
primary standard. Health and sanitation were other items for 
their development, With this.end in view, a whole-time Vaidya 
haa been provided in the colony. It was observed that the 
Pahariyas went to himin large number for treatment but in 
addition to this, they appeased their gods for the recovery of the 
patients, Arrangemont for apraying of D, D. T. regularly was 
also made which checued malaria to a large extent. By this time, 
we have acquired some knowledge of their culture and their 
present position inthe colony, Wehava observe that care has 
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been taken by the Government to improve their food position as it 
is connected with other problems, Sachechidsnanda’, found 
“that children could not be sant to school because they have to 
be engaged on productive activities for their own families and wo 
were pained to see in one inatance that one small child could aot 
attend school after being there for 12 months, because, he was 
detained hy his patents to work for them to supplement their 
earnings. So the problem of food is not isolated’. Thus, 
before solving other problems of the Pahariya, the Government 
gave top priority to their food problem and we have seen that 
great deal of emphasis was given by the Gavernment to raise their 
food production. 


Now, we shall examiné some of the cultural factors involved 
in such schemes which will enable usto arrive at scientifie con- 
clusions end to make suggestions for further colonisation schemes. 
In this connection, the first thing which strikes usis whether it 
is advisable to resettle thuse persons who were already leading 
a settled life either on the hills, or below the hills or on the 
plain, We have observed earlier that the Pahariyas are living on 
the hills from time immemorial as s result of which they have 
developed a bio socio-cultural attachment with the hills. Re- 
cently, a rumour concerning reservation of forest Iands occupied 


by the Pahariyas prevailed in their country which made them 


scared very much. A survey among them revealed that they 
were determined to live there as they say ‘we shall live here and 
die here, this is our land’. Their reation to the rumour reveals 
their mind and intense love for the hills, where the main sources 
of their livehood are shifting and plough oultivation, occasional 
labour for wages, selling forest products in the market and distill- 
ing mahua wine, 


Shifting cultivation is said to be responsible for deforestation 
and soil erosion. Now, the problem before us is whether we 
should let them to practise shifting cultivation or not. Should 
we leave them on the hills to lead an isolated life and to be ex- 
ploited by the moneylenders ? We have already seen earlier that 


vai] 
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due to active role of the money-lenders, their economic life has 
deteriorated considerably and they are facing acute food pro- 
blem. All these led the Government to start resettlement scheme 
and it was good on the part of the officials that only these Pahart- 
yas who expressed their willingness to be resettled were brought 
to the eolony. We further find that the.Pahariyas were brought 
to the colony from such villages which are situated on the: plain 

as due to cultural resistance, the Paharipas living on the. hills 
could not be persuaded to come down to plain for 
resettlement. ‘These Pahariyas, though living on the plain were 
actually practising shifting cultivation and their living conditions 
were poor, Andso,as spon they expressed their desire to ba 
reretiled they were brought to live in the colony, This was done 


to avoid any cuitural resistance. 


Another thing of importance is that in their traditional 
villages, they propitiste a number of spirits and gods who live in 
and around their habitat. In addition to thys, their attitude 
towards the people of plain is another point of much cultural 
importance. In this connection, Vidyarthi’ ohserved that “60 
Per cent complained about the cruel natura of the. plain tribes, 
the Santhal with whom they did notlike to live. The Pahariyas 
have adopted to their environment and developed their own nature 
man spirit structure, and ouce they have established on the hills, 
they do not want to leaye it under any circumstances. Tho 
efforts of the Government to resettle even typical Pahariya famillies 
have boon a failure and if further impositions are made especially 
on the typical Pahariya, the result may be disasterous”, Itis 
true that in their traditional life, they have their own ethos, A 
survey of their traditional life and culture revealed that their all 
attivities be it social, economic or political are related with 
religious beliefs, This is such a cultural factor which oannot be 
ignored. But the conflict which could have azisen owing to thie 
faot is resolyed by the Pahariyas themselves: They propitiate 
their highest god, the Sun god in the colony itself, Other gods of 
the village are also propitigted by them buéfor it, they go from 
the cglony to their native village. In course of his stay in the 
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colony, the author observed that they had celebrated Nawa-Khani, 
the festival of eating the new crapin the colony itself as there is 
no binding of place init. Thus, we see that the Pahariyas are 
adjusting themselves with the new situation and they have 
removed a big hinderance in the way of their resettlement. We 
further find from Vidyarthi's observation that 60 per cent Paha- 
tiyas did. not like to live with the plain tribes, the Santhal, etc., 
and that they do not want to leave the hills under any circums- 
tances. We agree with Vidyarthi. We should not force them to 
come down to plain and fo live with Santals with whom they do 
not want to live. This was never the Government's policy to apply 
force on the Pahariyas for starting its resettlement scheme. We 
havo observed earlier that the Pahariyas were brought from such a 
village Where they were already living with the Santals, Besides 
this, only needy and willing Pahariyas were brought to the colony. 
All these left little scope for any cultural resistance. Ab present 
there ave number of such schemes being executed in the district of 
Santal Parganas which show that rehabilitation scheme is gradu- 
ally being accepted by the Pahariyas. Wehave to wait and 
watch the development of the Pahariyas in these colonies which 
have been started on experimental basis. It is too early to make 
any comment and to say that the efforts of the Government to 
resettle them have heen a failure. 


CONCLUSION, 


On the basis of data discussed so far, We come to the follow- 
ing eunclusion :— 


Out of ten families resettled in the colony, there are 
five families heloging to the same kin-group. It has 
brought ‘we’ feeling among them and has enabled 
them to adjust in the new environment, It may be 
therefore suggested that in further rehabilitation 
schemes, an attempt may be made to bring families 
from the same village belonging to ibe same kin-group 
but they should themselves express their willingnesa 
to be resettled, 


sua 
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There wéra three heads of families who were involved 
in theft churges. and dae to tension and conflict | in 
their mind, they were not in a position to utilise 
full benefits of the scheme. Under such circums- 
tances, tt is suggested to provide immediate legal 
aid to such persons and to depute a Welfare Ins- 
pector to look after their cases ponding in the court. 
This will give them some sort of psychological 
reliof, 

In tha colony, the Pahariyas sold their bullocks, pigs, fowls, 
ete. Thigis not a new bhing in theiz lite and culture, Their 
habit cannot be changed ina day or 6wvo and sq this should 
not be taken as a measuring rod to measure the success or failure 
of the soneme, 

Owing to non-availability of much kurwa land, the Pahatiyas 
had no alternative but to concentrate more on the plough cul- 
tivation. However, they practised shifting cultivation for a 
period of five years, i, o., From 1954 to 1959 which provided them 
a homely environment in the colony. This also enabled them 
to adjust in the changed environment. In such schemes, we must 
try to give them s homely environment ia the beginning as this 
is such a factor which eannot be ignored. We have further ob- 
served that they cultivated their field under the supervision of 
an Agriculture Inspector for two years and then they ware left 
to themselves. We caunot expect tribal people to learn the 
techniques of modern cultivation in » period of two years. Hence, 
it is suggested to keep a whole-time agricultural expert for a 
poried of atleast nore than five years. 

The culiural factors involved in such schemes must be taken 
into consideration in further rehabilitation schemes, So far the 
oase of Parerkola scheme is concerned, we have observed earlier 
that the Pahariyas were wot forced fo come in the colony. 
Besides this, they celebrate some of their festivals in the colony 
itself. AU these show that they have themselyes coiInpromised 
with the new situation and thus loft little scope for any cultura} 


resistin oe. 
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At present, we have to make the oxisting resettlement 


schemes a suceessfor which itis suggested to depute a whole- 
time wholehearted Welfare Inspector in the existing colonies to 
look after their needs and comforts. But befora deputing them, 
it will be better to give them training which is conducted by the 
Bihar Tribal Research Institute, Ranchi. 


In the colony, the only source of their livelihood ig agri- 


culture. An arrangement may be done to give them training 
in rope-making and carpentry which will improve their economic 
condition, 


: he 


ae 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND CRIME IN AND 
AROUND HATIA 


by 


A, B, SARAN 


Crime. has been one of the pressing problems of soviety from 
times immemorial. Sosiety has been devising various ways and 
means to tackle this problem. Serious violation of the social 
code brings about the crisia and compels its members to pay 
attention to those who deviate from the general norm. A 
oriminal behaviour is considered to be destructive, aggressive 
and anti-social behaviour. The criminal attacks, kills, robs, 
steals, rapes and cheats and all these acts are considered un- 
healthy because they disturb the peace of the community, 
Legall ¥ speaking.a crimeis an act of an individual or a group of 
individuals which goes against the written code of law and is, 
therefore, made punishable. under law. Acriminal is one who 
has committed such a legally prohibited act. But from the social 
point of view, the legal definition of crime is not so important. 
Garofelo has tried ta give a sociological definition of crime in 
the following way, Crime is an immoral and harmful act that 
ig regarded as criminal by public opinion”. Thus walking on 
the right side of the road, ridings bicyele without light and 


a . 
1, Gasofalo, "Criminology", Boston, 2914, Page 33, 
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without municipal pass are legally speaking crimes but sociologi- 
cally speaking they are not crimes becanse publie opinion does 
not regard them to be criminal acta, 

Broadly speaking legal crimes can he divided into tae 
major heads, namely, crime against property and crime against 
person, The main crimes against property include theft, extar- 
tion, robbery, dacoity and burglary, and the muin crimes against 
person include murder, suicide, assault, riot, kidnapping and rape. 
The famous Italian Sociologist Lambroso had tried to give a geo- 
graphical explanution about the nature of crimes. He. believed 
that crime against property is more common in plain area and 
crime against person (especially murder) in hilly areas. To some 
extent this holds true with the crimes committed in Banehi 
District where we find both hilly and plain areas, There is 
also # positive correlation between crime against property, urbani- 
zation and industrialisation on one hand and crime against indivi- 
dva] and village life on the other, 

Havelock Ellis had once raised a question whether s crime 
is an index of social progress? This hypothesis may or may not 
be true but after the study of crimes in and around Hatia it 
appears that crime is an index of social chango. It is usually 
an indication of social maladjustment. Social disorganisation 
and social maladjustment are more prevalent in periods and 
regions of rapidchange. In a static soccity like an isolated 
tribal] community there is least likelihood of social maladjustment. 

Rapid-industrialization ig going on in and around Hatia. 
The villages have almost disintegrated and people of the region 
have been compelled to leave their land, hearths and home. 
This has brought a considerable amount of social and cultural 
change. Most of the people of the area loft their agricultural 
life and are leading the life of daily labourers. Over two thousand 
labourers are working everyday in this industrial project. 
People from all parts of India, of all economic levels, have con- 
gregated at this place, 

The police authorities foresaw that with the rapid scheme 
of industrialization there would he increase in the number of 
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crimes; Previously: there were thirty-two Poliee-Stationa in 
Ranehi District, but from February, 1960 a new Police-Station 
was established in Hatia. Hatia Police-Station includes Namkum, 
Hihoo, Hatia Proper and the areas between Hinoo and Khunti 
Police-Stations.: Previously . the whoalé area was under the Sadar 
Police-Station. The headquarters of Sadar Police-Station is in 
Ranchi town which is about eight miles from Hatia, Police 
authorities had fo remain away from Hatia and still contro] the 
area where they saw that there was an increasing téndency of 
crime. A place where thousands of workers work: everyday, 
their, weekly wages which are. paid in eash would amount te 
several thousands ofrupees, If tha police is not always posted 
there every week there would be minor or major types of robbery. 
The establishment of a new Police-Station’ in Hatia was not only 
essential but also desirable. 


For the present paper a study of some of the major crimeg 
against person ancl Property in Hatia Police Station was undertaken, 
It_coversa period of only nineteen months, i.e., from January, 1961 
to July, 1942, For a comparative analysis the statistics of the 
saine types of crimes committed within tlie jurisdiction of two 
other Police-Stations, namely Ormanjhi and Thethaitangar have 
algo been ineluded. While the area of Ormanjhi Police-Station is 
equal to that of Hatia, the ureas of Thethaitangar is almost double 
than that of Hatia. While Ormanjhi is only about twelve miles 
away from Ranchi and is comparatively more accultnurated, The- 
thaitangar is about one hundred and thirty-five niles away from 
Ranchi and is very seeluded and.isolated. So of the three thanas, 
Hatia is the most acoulturated and nearest to Ranchi and 
Thethaitangar is the least aceulturated and farthest from Ranchi. 
The status of Ormanjhi lies in between the two. It is With me 
view that a comparative study of the three thanas of the district 
has bean taken. 

‘The following two tables show the number of ane, 
theft, dacoity, robbery, riot and accident ( @ erime (80 
rules are concerned) ia Hatia, Ornanjhi and The- 
onthe of January, 1961 te July, 1962, 


burglary, 
far traffic 
thaitangar daring the m 
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Major crimes during nineteen months, i.e., J anuary, 1961 to 
July, 1962, ; 


Crime. Hatin, ‘Ormanjhi. TLebhaita- 
: _ngar. 

1, Murder ve 4 3 | 4 

2, Burglary ise 8S 7 £ 

$. Theft asi 189 . 44 9 

4, Datoity Sis é 

§. Robbery nee 2 

f. Riot an 1T 

7. Accident ve 69 1s: 1 
Totnk ws Be 39 W 


The above two tables show that the number of crimes in 
Hatia is about seven times more [333:50] than Ormanjhi and 
Thethaifangar combined, when their combined area is about three 
times that of Hatia. During this period not even one: cass of 
dacoity, robbery and riot has been reported from Ormanjhi and 
Thethaitangar. But in Hatia the number of dacoity, robbery and 
riot is 4,2 and 17 respectively. This shows that such crimes Bre 
usually associated with industrialisation and urbanisation, Of all 
the crinies comnutted during this period in Thothaitangar, 36°3% 
(i. e. 4 out of 11) is the incidence of murder but in Hatia it is 
only 12% {i, @&. 4 ont of 333). This data and the two 
tables bear out the contention thatcrimes againt person is more 
common in rural, hilly, forested and backward areas and crimes 
against property in urban and industrial areas. A few of the 
cases reported from Hatia Police-Station have been described 


below to show the present nature 


of ores due to 
industrialisation. 
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In the month of June, 1961 two unknown persons wearing 
trousers and bush shirts entered the quarters of a high official in 
the Hatia Colony. They enquired from the servant whether his 
master was there in the house and they were told that neither 
the master nor his wife nor anyone else was in the house, The 
mistress of the house had gone to pay courtesy call to her 
friend living in the same odlony. The two gentlemen started 
talking freely with the servant posing themselves to be intimate 
friends of his master. They asked the soryant to open the door 
of the drawing room where they sat comfortably, One of them 
brought out a rupee from hig purse and gave it to the servant to 
bring cigarettes. The servant taking them to be the friend 
of his master obeyed their orders. When the servant returned 
they again sent him to bring «a match box. When he 
returned with the matchbox they told him to tell his. master 
that his friends Mr. X and Y had come to see him and wonld 


“ come again sontetimes the following day. When the master 


returned the servant told him about the. incident. He could not 
guess Who they were. When ho opered the room ha found one of 
his boxes broken and ornaments worth about Rs. 2.500 were 
missing. The matter was reported to the police but the two 
persons could not be traced out, Two other more or less similar 
types of cases wore reported from the quarters of the Dhurwa 


Colony. 


‘Statistics show that the incidence of burglary (88) and theft 
(160 } in Hatiais very high, It has its teperoussions in the 
Ranchi town ares as well. Many of these thefts and burglaries 
are-committed by or with the help of the uoknown domestic 
servants. Only about a year ago.s sorvant of a person decamped 
with cash and kind werth Rs. 300 when he was out on duty. Such 
crimes can be analysed from two points of view, Le., from the point 
of view of the servant criminal and from the point of view of his 
gigantic industrialisation scheme, ono of the 
Asia, hus not only sttracted hundreds and 
om all parts of India in search of 


employee, This 
biggest of its kind in 
thousands of people fr 
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employment, but a large number of criminals. Professional crimi- 
nals from Calcutta and Jamshedpur came here to see their future- 
seope of criminal activities. But when they seo that the time is 
not ripe for their full-fledged organised activity, while returning, 
home commit minor thefts or burglary, In the garb of domestic 
servants they are prepared to work on a monthly salary of 
Rs. 10 or even less, The big officials of Heavy Naginearing 
Corporation and the Hindustan Steel Company, who have lived 
in big cities where getting a full time domestic servant is difficult, 
became overwhelmed with joy to find full time domestic servant 
at such a cheap rate. But in the long run they prove to ba 
very costly when they run away with their cash and 
yaluables. 


While in the villages we find the prevalence of joint family 
syatem, in urban areas, specially in the industria! areas, there 
are mostly nuclear type of families. This holds true more of the 
family of the high officials who live in the small quarters of the 
colony, There are many occasions when the whole family goes 
out, The criminals in the garb of domestic servants ara on the 
look out of such occasion to make mischief, They would not ei 
to work as domestic servants in those quarters where they find 
some alder pecple or where there are large number _ Laie 
members, Thus the chances of thefts, burglary, eta, Kein: 
committed in joint families is much legs than in nuclear ae 
It has been reported that some of the domestic servants sha 
comunitted theft in the colony area wete Nepalese and they haa 
given their names as “Bahadur”, As all the Nepalese are papalgsty 
known ag “Bahadur” and their faces ate more or Jegg 
sintilar, if becomes very difficult’ to trace out tha partioular 
individual. 


The incidence of cycle thefts in Ranchi town has increased 
very much during the last two years. This is also attributed to 
Caleutta and Jamshedpur erlminals. When thoy find that there 
is nothing much at present in Hatia to attract them, while going 
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back they easily decamp with a few cycles. Sone persons engaged 
in cycle thefts were caught at the Muri Railway Station on their 
way to Calcutta. 


While seventeen cases of riot have been reported from Haiia 
Thane, not even one case has been reported either from Ormanjhi 
or Thethaitangar. Most of these riots have taken place due to 
@ashes of two groups of labourers or with labourers and contra- 
ctors. One of these riots occurred near Dhurwa turing in 
which the public assaulted a bus conductor, driver and 
khelasi. <A similar caze of riot was reperted in the month of 
June, 1961 in which the bus staff were heavily béaten by the 
public. Except a few such cases of riots, the rests are due to the 
clashes between two groups of labdurets or labourers and contre- 
ctors. It appears that such types of riots are gifts of 
industrialisation, 


Sociologically speaking an accident may not be considered 
as a crime because accidents are after all accidents and sre not 
cansed deliherately. But legally speaking, sp far traffic 
rules and regulations are concerned, an accident is alse a crime 
because it résultsin the bedily injury or even death of one 
or more than one intlividuals, Day and night trucks loaded with 
eament, bricks, and other raw materials are plying on the road 
near Hatia. Tribal labourers, who have no knowledga of the 
traffic rules, sesing these trucks in motion, ate unable to 
decide which way and where to go and they start running helter- 
skelter and theraby come under the wheels of the vehicles, The 
truck drivers ate no lese responsible for these acdidents. Some 
times they drive in high speed in dranken condition and cause 
accidents, Itiadnue to these reasons that while 59 cases of 
acdidents have been reported from Hatia Thana, there are only 
18 from Ormanjhi and one from Thathaitangar during a period of 
nineteen months. 


Cases of trafficking in Adivasi women alsoceenr. Tho 
Adivasi women work hard but they have often been subjected to 
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criminal assault. Eyery now and then we hear about the moles- 
tation cases of the Adiviast women labourers retorning home 
after dusk in trneks, The unsorupulous truck drivers often entice 
them away on the promise of offering drinks which the Adivasi 
men and syomen relish so much. There they foree the 
women to yield to their sexual. desires. 


Industrialisation Jeads to migration of po pulation from 
rural to industrial area. It results in an agglomeration of 
heterogeneous groups. From the demographic point of view 
more males than females migrate £6 industrial area and a large 
percentage of the male niigrants are young people. This results 
in prostituiion and other vices connectad with it. Two indi. 
viduals or two groups of individuals may fight and quarrel 
among themselves over women. 


he absence of older people in the industrial area gives a 
free rein to the young people totake to prostitution, gambling, 
drinking and all vices connected with industrial life, Older 
people are considered to be the repasifories of tradition and 
experience and in their presence it becomes very difficult for the 
young people to remain awey fram his residence during night time 
and indulge in all these vices. 


Thus we see that there is a vast difference in the rural life, 
pre-industrial wey of life and the way of life ina period of transi- 
tion from pre-industrial to industrial life. The industrial way of 
life brings disruption and degeneration of the moraly and values 
leading to increasing criminal activities, 
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